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Veering  Tendency  in  the  Blind 

DUDLEY  L.  ROUSE 
and 

PHILIP  WORCHEL,  Ph.D. 


In  Al  l.  Moni.K  ORGANISMS,  there  is  a 
teiitlency  to  go  in  a  series  ot  circles  or 
spiral  forms  in  an  environment  devoid 
of  orientational  cues  or  when  the  guid¬ 
ing  senses  do  not  function  through  fear 
or  for  other  reasons.’  Thus  a  |jerson 
lost  in  a  snowstorm  or  fog  may  go  in 
circles  until  he  finds  his  way  out  again, 
stops  moving,  or  perishes  from  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Schaeffer-  found  that  blindfolded 
|K“rsons  walk,  run,  swim,  row,  and  drive 
automobiles  in  clock-spring  spiral  paths 
of  greater  or  lesser  regularity  when  at¬ 
tempting  a  straightway. 

Banerjee,'*  in  walking  40  blindfolded 
subjects,  found  that  they  erred  in  di¬ 
rection  50  per  tent  of  the  time,  and  in 
distance  40  per  cent  of  the  time.  Errors 
to  the  left  were  twice  as  common  as 
errors  to  the  right,  and  underestima¬ 
tions  of  distance  were  three  times  more 
common  than  overestimations.  In  a 
study  reported  by  D’Oliveira,^  29  out 
of  lyf)  pilots  showed  a  tendency  to  devi¬ 
ate  in  formation  flight  either  to  the 


'  Schaeffer,  \.  .\.  “Spiral  Moveiiients  in 
Man,”  Journal  of  Morphology,  ic)28,  45,  pp. 

-■  Ibid. 

Banerjee,  M.  N.  “Blind  Fold  nc?scription  of 
Oistanre,”  Indian  Journal  of  Psychology,  1928, 
3-  PP-  9r)-9‘l- 

D’Oliveira,  E.  J.  V’.,  "Place  of  the  Pilot  in 
Fonnation  Flight,”  Rei'ista  Medicina  l.atina- 
Anierirana,  1939,  24,  pp.  1232-1235. 


right  or  left.  This  tendency  was  ob¬ 
served  when  these  pilots  were  tested  on 
the  ground  by  making  them  walk  a 
straight  line  blindfolded.  This  tendency 
was  increased  after  rotation  in  the  di¬ 
rection  toward  which  the  pilot  devi¬ 
ated.  These  effects  are  attributed  to 
hypersensitivity  of  the  labyrinth  on  one 
side.  The  importance  of  vision  in  orien¬ 
tation  was  pointed  out  by  Magnus’*  who 
notes  that  aviators  find  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  disoriented  with  resjiect  to  the 
earth  when  they  emerge  from  a  mist  or 
cloud. 

Lund''*  had  125  subjects  walk  straight 
ahead,  backward,  and  over  prescribed 
arcs  while  blindfolded.  Varying 
amounts  of  disorientation  were  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  tendency  to  veer  from 
the  desired  or  exjx'ctetl  line  of  move¬ 
ment.  Deviations  from  the  expected 
line  of  movement  were  measured  in  de¬ 
grees  from  a  median  line  as  the  subject 
passed  over  arcs  placed  at  a  distance  of 
one,  two,  and  three  hundred  feet  from 
the  starting  point.  Measurements  of  bi¬ 
lateral  symmetry  were  made  for  hand- 
ednc*ss,  eyedness,  length  of  arms,  length 
of  legs,  and  posture.  It  was  found  that 
54.8  jxr  cent  of  the  subjects  were  right- 

■'  Magnus,  R.  “Physiology  of  Posture.”  Lan¬ 
cet,  1926.  2  p.  588. 

**  Lund,  F.  H.  "Physical  .Asymmetries  and 
Disorientation,”  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
"gy*  •93‘>-  42.  PP- 
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veering  and  45.2  ])er  cent  were  left¬ 
veering.  Of  the  41  subjects  w’ho  veered 
to  the  right,  78  per  cent  had  a  longer 
left  leg.  Thirty-four  w'ere  left-veering 
and  it  was  found  that  83  per  cent  of 
these  had  longer  right  legs.  Fifty  sub¬ 
jects  moved  forward  in  a  straight  line 
and  their  legs  showed  equality  in 
length.  These  figures  indicate  a  striking 
corres|X)ndcnce  between  structure  and 
function,  and  the  dominance  of  inter¬ 
nal  cues  in  orientational  situations  de¬ 
void  of  sensory  guides.  In  all  these  ex¬ 
periments,  however,  sighted  subjects 
W'ere  used.  The  disorientation  that  fol- 
low'ed  may  be  a  consequence  of  the 
sudtlen  deprivation  of  visual  cues  upon 
which  the  subjects  had  come  to  depend. 
The  problem  in  the  present  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  determine  w'hether  veering 
woidd  occur  in  subjects  who  had  been 
dejjrived  of  visual  cues  from  birth. 

The  Method 

Eighteen  totally  blind  subjects  were 
selec  ted  from  the  Texas  Sthool  for  the 
blind  in  Austin."  The  age  range  of  the 
II  males  was  15  to  21  years.  The  age 
range  for  the  7  females  w’as  16  to  24 
years.  All  the  subjects  were  in  goml 
health  and  show'ed  an  interest  in  the 
task  outlined  for  them. 

.\  flat  fiekl  devoid  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  atljacent  to  the  school  was  used  in 
this  experiment.  The  closest  building 
to  tlie  experimental  plot  was  70  feet 
away,  and  at  no  time  ditl  shatlows  from 
the  building  fall  on  the  plot.  The  sub¬ 
jects  had  no  experience  in  walking  over 
the  field,  and  only  one  subject  had 
heard  ol  its  existence. 

At  a  distance  of  100,  200  and  5500  feet, 
arcs  were  laid  off  with  the  tenter  at 
point  o.  rhese  arcs  were  in  white  lime 


7  \Vc  are  iiulehtcd  to  Mr.  \V.  E.  .•Mien,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  rexa.s  State  .St:h<M)l  for  the 
Kiind,  for  his  co-operation  in  providing  the 
subjects  and  facilities  for  the  present  study. 


and  the  degrees  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  the  line  were  marked  on  Kerr- 
Mason  jar  tojjs.  These  jar  tops  were 
held  flush  with  the  ground  by  nails 
driven  in  the  center  of  the  tops  and  into 
the  ground.  At  no  time  did  the  subjects 
detect  the  presence  of  these  markers. 

The  line  of  w'alk  w’as  N.  by  28°  E. 
Each  subject  performed  the  act  of  walk¬ 
ing  a  straight  line  under  four  condi¬ 
tions.  The  four  conditions  were  (a) 
blindfolded  (b)  blindfolded  and  with  a 
hood  cjver  the  head  and  shoulders  (c) 
blindfolded  and  with  ears  plugged  anti 
(d)  blindfolded  and  with  hood  and  ear 
plugs. 

Each  subject  had  five  trials  under 
each  of  the  four  conditions.  The  condi¬ 
tions  were  randomized  to  minimize  the 
practice  effect. 

The  subject  was  plated  at  point  o  on 
the  experimental  field  and  faced  in  the 
direction  of  the  straight  center  line  bi¬ 
secting  the  three  arcs.  The  following 
instructions  were  read  to  each  subject: 

“VVe  are  standing  in  an  open  field. 
We  are  to  walk  as  straight  a  line  as  you 
can  walk.  I  shall  follow  three  paces  be¬ 
hind  you.  I'he  ground  is  smooth  and 
you  need  have  no  fear.  I  will  tell  you 
w'hen  to  stop.  Remember,  w'alk  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible  and  continue 
until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Ready?  Go!” 

The  subject  w'as  guided  for  the  first 
three  paces  to  assure  his  orientation. 
Ehe  experimenter  then  dropped  back 
three  paces  and  followed  the  subject. 
'Ehe  subject’s  path  was  traced  on  a 
mimeographed  replica  of  the  exix.‘ri- 
mental  field  attaclied  to  a  clip  board. 
Ehe  clip  board  was  carried  in  the  cx- 
|>erimenter’s  hands  and  as  the  subject 
crossed  the  arcs  at  100,  2ch)  and  ^cm) 
feet,  the  jjoint  at  which  he  crossed  was 
recorded  on  the  pad  and  a  continuous 
line  was  marked,  showing  the  subject’s 
exact  path.  Upon  reaching  the  outer 
arc,  the  subject  was  haltecl  and  taken 
back  to  point  o  by  a  circuitous  route. 
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No  return  route  was  used  twice  in  sue-  task.  When  asked,  “Do  you  think  you 
cession.  have  walked  a  straight  line?”  the  sub- 

The  subject  was  not  told  of  the  ac-  ject’s  answers  were  always  in  the  affirm- 
curacy  with  which  he  performed  the  ative. 


TABLE  I 

Mean  of  the  Deviations  in  Degrees  from  the  Center  Line  for  the  Five  Trials  under  the 
Four  Conditions  on  Arc  One  (looft.) 

Co.NDiTioN  Trials 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

All  Trials 

M 

12.17 

9  94 

8.89 

12.27 

9.61 

10.58 

I 

SD 

7.66 

5  92 

5  09 

6.13 

7.08 

6.66 

M 

11.94 

II. 17 

It  39 

11.28 

11.22 

11.40 

2 

SD 

7  25 

7  03 

7-77 

7.71 

6.87 

7  34 

M 

12.17 

10.50 

II  .61 

11.72 

9.22 

11.04 

3 

SD 

5-77 

6.38 

5  91 

7-95 

6.62 

6.65 

M 

11.67 

10.28 

9.83 

11 .06 

13.22 

II  .21 

4 

SD 

7  50 

6  95 

463 

8.04 

8.56 

736 

Total  Mean 

11.99 

10.47 

10.43 

11.58 

10.82 

11.06 

SD 

7.09 

6.69 

6.08 

7-51 

7-49 

7.02 

TABLE  2 

Mean  of  the  Deviations  in  Degrees  from  the  Center  Line  for  the  Five  Trials  under  the 
Four  Conditions  on  Arc  Two  (200  ft.) 

Condition  Trials 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

All  Trials 

M 

19.28 

15.61 

15.06 

20.39 

16.50 

17  37 

I 

SD 

10.76 

11.37 

11.70 

10. 10 

9  49 

10  92 

M 

18.67 

17.67 

18.17 

18.61 

18.  II 

18  24 

2 

SD 

11.48 

10.67 

9  79 

8.93 

9.80 

10. 18 

M 

18.  II 

16.50 

20.28 

21 .00 

18.67 

18.91 

3 

SD 

8.63 

10.92 

8.54 

9  54 

10.51 

9.81 

M 

18  50 

18.44 

18.39 

19  39 

20.22 

18.99 

4 

SD 

10.68 

10. 18 

8.02 

II  .00 

10.78 

10.22 

Total  Mean 

18.64 

17.06 

17  97 

19  85 

18.38 

18.38 

SD 

10.45 

10.85 

9.80 

9.96 

10.25 

10.31 

TABLE  3 

.Mean  of  the  Deviations  in  Degrees  from  the  Center  Line  for  the  Five  Trials  under  the 
Four  Conditions  on  Arc  Three  {300 ft.) 

Condition  Trials 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

All  Trials 

M 

2317 

21.89 

22.06 

24  83 

22.50 

22.89 

I 

SD 

13.61 

12.20 

14  33 

10.73 

11.08 

12.51 

M 

23  II 

22.11 

22.17 

24.17 

23  67 

23  04 

2 

SD 

12.29 

10.80 

11.58 

10.80 

11.64 

11.64 

M 

22.83 

21 .61 

24  50 

27.06 

22. 17 

23  63 

3 

SD 

9  90 

12.69 

10.36 

11.36 

10. 8i 

11.26 

M 

23  33 

22  94 

23  39 

25  06 

24.22 

23  79 

4 

SD 

11.46 

11.36 

10.27 

12  42 

12  60 

11.68 

Total  Mean 

23  II 

22 . 14 

23.58 

25.28 

23  14 

23  34 

SD 

11.90 

11.82 

10.87 

II  43 

II  58 

II  79 
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The  Results 

Tables  i,  2  and  3  show  the  mean  de¬ 
viation  from  the  straight  line  in  degrees 
at  100,  200  and  300  feet  respectively. 

At  100  feet,  the  average  of  all  the 
deviations  from  the  straight  line  ranged 
from  8.89°  to  13.22°  for  the  different 
trials  and  conditions  with  a  total  mean 
of  11.06°.  At  200  feet  the  mean  range 
was  from  15.06°  to  21.00°  and  the  aver¬ 
age  was  18.38°.  At  300  feet  it  was  from 
22.14°  to  25.28°  and  the  average  was 
23.34°.  .\t  each  distance,  approximately 
the  same  standard  deviation  is  obtained 
under  each  of  the  conditions.  There  is 
a  significant  increase,  however,  in  mean 
deviation  from  the  center  line  with  in¬ 
crease  in  distance  walked. 

As  far  as  the  different  conditions  are 
concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  deviation  on  any  of 
the  three  arcs,  i.e.,  deprivation  of  audi¬ 
tory  and  facial  tactile  cues  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  veering  tendency.  This  is 
substantiated  by  a  statistical  test  of  sig¬ 
nificance  of  differences  betw'een  the 
means  of  the  various  conditions.  There 
is  a  significant  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tw'een  the  means  of  the  five  trials.  The 
mean  difference  between  Trials  II  and 
IV  for  all  the  subjects  under  the  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  is  significant,  that  is,  can¬ 
not  l>e  attributed  to  chance.  The  sub¬ 
jects  deviated  significantly  more  on  the 
fourth  trial  of  the  experiment  than  on 
the  second,  but  the  reason  for  this  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  This  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  learning  of  straightness,  for  the 
result  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
could  be  an  effect  of  fatigue  or  decrease 
in  motivation. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  are  similar  to  those  of  Schaeffer^ 
and  Lund**  in  that  the  subjects  did  veer 
in  one  direction  when  attempting  to 
w'alk  a  straight  line.  They  showed 
marked  individuality  in  their  veering 

«  Schaeffer,  A.  A.,  op.  cit. 

9  Lund,  F.  H.,  op.  cit. 


but  a  consistency  to  veer  in  the  same 
direction.  Most  of  the  subjects  veered 
to  the  right,  in  contradiction  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Banerjee’s  study  in  w’hich  he  re¬ 
ports  that  errors  to  the  left  were  twice 
as  common  as  errors  to  the  right.  Ap¬ 
proximately  86  per  cent  of  the  blind 
subjects  veered  to  the  right.  None  of 
the  blind  subjects  in  this  study  w'as  able 
to  walk  a  straight  line,  contraf^  to  the 
findings  of  Supa,  Cot/in,  and  Dallen- 
bach***  w'here  cues  for  “straightness” 
arose  from  the  parallel  walls.  In  a  later 
study  by  Worchel  and  Dallenbach,” 
the  subjects  who  w’ere  deaf-blind  learned 
the  cracks  and  unevenness  in  the  floor 
and  gained  directional  orientation  from 
this  information.  No  evidence  of  such 
learning  was  noted  in  this  study.  Audi¬ 
tory  sensitivity,  when  reducc^d,  did  not 
materially  reduce  the  correctness  with 
which  the  subjects  oriented  themselves. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  ear  plugs 
did  not  serve  to  give  sufficient  reduction 
of  auditory  cues  (60  dh  loss)  to  affect  the 
results  materially.  The  very  slight  noise 
at  the  testing  field  seems  to  make  the 
possibility  of  orientating  to  the  sound 
a  distant  one. 

Another  difficulty  in  comparing  this 
study  with  the  ones  mentioned  above  is 
that  there  was  no  near  object  that  re¬ 
flected  sound  to  aid  the  subjects  in 
orienting  to  a  given  direction.  Thus, 
even  if  noises  had  occurred,  they  would 
have  had  to  have  a  constant  position  to 
serve  as  aids  in  the  orientation  process. 
Since  these  conditions  w'ere  not  met, 
auditory  cues  were  of  little  or  no  help 
in  orienting  the  subjects.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that,  for  the  blind,  autlitory 
or  tactile — kinesthetic  cues  signifying 


10  Supa,  M.,  Cutzin,  \f.,  and  Dallenbach, 
K.  M.  “Facial  N'ision:  'Fhe  Perception  of  Obsta¬ 
cles  by  tbe  Blind,"  American  Journal  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  1944,  57.  pp,  133-183. 

11  Worchel,  P.,  and  ffalleidrach,  K.  M.,  "Fa¬ 
cial  Vision:  Perception  of  Obstacles  by  the 
Deaf-Blind.”  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
1947,  (io,  pp.  502-5,53. 
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“straightness” — are  necessary  in  pre¬ 
venting  veering.  Such  cues  may  arise 
from  a  line  of  buildings,  curbs,  walls, 
etc.,  but  a  line  of  such  cues  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

S  unit  tuny 

Eighteen  totally  blind  subjects,  7  fe¬ 
males  and  1 1  males,  selected  from  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  walk  a  straight  line  in  an  open 
field  for  a  distance  of  300  feet,  under 
four  conditions:  (a)  blindfolded,  (b) 
blindfolded  and  a  hood  over  the  face, 
(c)  blindfolded  and  ear  plugs,  and  (d) 
blindfolded,  ear  plugs  and  a  hood.  Five 


Client  Employability 
and  the  Therapeutic 


WILLIAM  M.  USDANE,  M.A. 

The  concept  of  client  employability 
is  nothing  new  to  the  foreman  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant.  Nor  is  the  recognition  of 
client  employability  difficult  for  the 
sheltered  workshop  supervisor  or  the 
trade  training  instructor.  The  em¬ 
ployer,  too,  is  alert  to  the  capacity  of 
the  client  to  adjust  to  as  well  as  sustain 
his  selective  placement  within  a  very 
short  period  after  job  refenal  has  been 
made. 

The  vocational  counselor,  however, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  patient’s 
employability  level,  will  find  himself 
severely  limited  in  helping  the  client 
grow  in  increased  self-understanding  to¬ 
ward  job  motivation.  And  the  client. 
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trials  for  each  condition  w'ere  given. 
The  veering  tendency  of  each  subject 
was  plotted  in  terms  of  degrees  of  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  straight  line. 

The  results  show'ed  that: 

1.  Veering  tendency  is  present  in  the 
blind  as  well  as  in  the  sighted. 

2.  Veering  tendency  is  consistent  in 
direction  for  the  same  subject  but  may 
differ  from  subject  to  subject  though 
most  subjects  veered  to  the  right. 

3.  Tendency  to  veer  is  not  increased 
by  the  removal  of  auditory  cues. 

4.  Veering  tendency  is  not  increased 
when  facial  tactile  cues  are  eliminated. 


Community 


unable  to  utilize  his  own  resources 
made  available  through  training,  w’ill 
seek  impractical  vocational  goals.  In 
addition,  job  readiness  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  more  difficult  for  the  client 
w’ithout  a  practical  approach  to  his 
problems,  vocationally,  emotionally, 
economically,  and  physically. 

^V^hat  then  is  client  employability? 
How  can  the  client  be  motivated  toward 
outside  competitive  employment?  To¬ 
ward  sustaining  outside  employment? 
How'  can  the  client  avail  himself  of  the 
resources  of  the  rehabilitation  process 
through  vocational  counseling? 

It  is  not  enough  to  define  the  coun¬ 
seling  process  as  a  catalyst^  which  en¬ 
ables  the  client  to  perceive  himself  and 
grow  in  understanding  through  his 
counseling  experience.  While  this  proc- 
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ess  may  begin  with  the  client  where  he 
is  and  as  he  is,  the  assistance  which  the 
vocational  counselor  brings  to  the  client 
is  dependent  on  the  counselor’s  insight 
into  the  many  processess  and  exjjeri- 
ences  which  w’ill  build  and  contribute 
to  the  client’s  employability. 

Nature  of  Therapeutic  Community 

Recent  research  and  experience  views 
treatment  of  the  whole  individual  as 
located  not  in  the  application  by  pro¬ 
fessional  specialists  in  medicine,  psy¬ 
chology,  social  work,  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  and  other  disciplines,  but  in  the 
normal  interaction  of  healthy  commu¬ 
nity  life.  Jones^  calls  it  the  therapeutic 
community,  but  jx)ints  out  that  there  is 
no  treatment  formula.  Arthur®  uses  the 
term  “atmosphere.”  “Disabled  ]>eople 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  atmosphere 
— it  can  greatly  influence  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being  and  can  be  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  of  their  will  to  overcome 
personal  difficulties.” 

The  employability  evaluation  factors 
in  such  a  community  are  complex,  va¬ 
ried  and  constantly  changing.  But  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  aspects  of  a  therapeutic  community 
are  some  of  the  factors  contributing  to¬ 
ward  a  high  employability  of  any  client: 
on-going  orientation  and  interpretation 
to  the  client,  reality  testing,  integrated 
staff  interrelationships,  group  guidance, 
role  playing,  the  recognition  of  the 
client’s  jjerception  of  himself  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  client’s  ability  to  grow  as  a 
continuous  process. 

These  factors  are  obviously  multidi¬ 
mensional.  Individual  aspects  of  any  of 
them  are  concerned  with  motivation, 
perseverance,  industriousness,  ability  to 
absorb  directions,  ability  to  w'ork  w'ith 
others,  and  other  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics.  But  those  who  work  within 
any  therapeutic  community  must  recog¬ 


nize  its  capacity  to  weld  together  many 
of  the  composites  of  the  science  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  Smith^  recognized  this  un¬ 
derlying  assumption  over  fourteen  years 
ago  and  constantly  stressed  the  need  of 
the  teamwork  approach.  Whitehouse® 
has  written  about  those  factors,  how¬ 
ever,  w'hich  tend  to  prevent  good  team¬ 
work.  He  feels  that  proper  teamwork  is 
obviously  “still  an  ideal.” 

Basis  for  Client  Employability 

But  the  process  of  teamwork  cannot 
be  conceived  as  too  difficult;  otherwise, 
the  employability  of  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped  would  not  have  advanced  as  it 
has  over  the  past  25  years  of  construc¬ 
tive  progress  on  the  j>art  of  private  and 
public  efforts.  The  client’s  employabil¬ 
ity  must  be  based  upon  techniques  and 
professional  assistance  of  increasing 
skill  and  broadencxl  effort.  The  client’s 
dependency  must  be  minimized,  and 
his  motivation  strengthened  through 
implementation  of  concept  and  idea. 
Philosophy  is  ever  important,  but  it 
must  go  in  concert  with  pragmatic  en¬ 
deavor. 

Within  a  therapeutic  community,  the 
counseling  process  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  interview  and  the  aptitude  test. 
The  client  may  perform  jx)orly  or  well 
on  all  the  tests,  appear  willing  and  keen 
to  be  placed,  may  show  verbal  drive 
toward  specific  occupational  areas.  But 
he  arrives  late  and  departs  early:  he 
misses  ap|}ointments:  he  is  involved 
with  somatic  complaint;  he  is  unable  to 
sustain  employment  once  placed. 

More  valuable,  as  a  technique,  is  a 
work  situation  in  which  the  client  is 
observed  for  a  period  of  two  to  three 
weeks  working  w'ith  material  and  tools 
of  various  job  families.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  concurrent  counseling  sessions 
take  on  a  reality  basis.  The  client  is 
able  to  review  his  capacities  and  limita¬ 
tions  based  on  actual  achievement.  The 
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counselor  has  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  clay-to-day  work  habits  of  the 
client.  Within  a  group  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  other  clients  his  social  rela¬ 
tions  are  revealed.  And  on  tasks  graded 
from  unskilled  to  skilled,  his  dexterity, 
work  tolerance,  co-ordination,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  follow  oral  and  written  directions 
are  readily  ascertainable. 

Case  History 

Recently  a  client  with  a  diagnosis  of 
grand  mal  epilepsy  was  referred  to  the 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
for  vocational  evaluation.  Tw'enty-eight 
years  old,  she  had  graduated  from  high 
school  and  business  college,  had  held 
several  jobs  but  according  to  her  ac¬ 
counts  had  lost  each  one  because  of  the 
severity  of  her  seizures.  Medical  records 
revealed  that  her  seizures  were  under 
control  w'ith  medication,  and  a  bi¬ 
monthly  seizure  record  was  in  the 
folder. 

During  the  initial  interview  she  pre¬ 
sented  herself  well,  described  her  seiz¬ 
ures  correctly,  but  felt  that  she  was  vo¬ 
cationally  miscast.  She  w'ondered  what 
her  iK'st  areas  of  achievement  might  be. 
Standardized  testing  in  the  clerical  and 
secretarial  fields  still  apj>eared  to  be  her 
highest  levels  of  interest  and  aptitude. 
Rut  clinical  psychological  tests  pointed 
up  inter-jjersonal  difficulties.  The  social 
worker’s  interviews  presented  a  difficult 
familial  situation.  The  client  was  the 
middle  daughter  of  five  girls.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  was  dictatorial  and  her  mother 
constantly  pushed  her  tow^ard  goals  set 
by  the  other  siblings.  Medically  there 
appeared  to  be  no  contra-indications  for 
office  work.  Yet  the  client  was  unable  to 
keep  her  jobs.  She  felt  the  Institute  was 
her  last  chance  for  vocational  assistance, 
although  she  had  been  receiving  mental 
hygiene  assistance  for  two  years  prior 
to  her  referral  to  the  Institute. 

Several  techniques  were  applied  to 


assist  with  the  vocational  counseling 
evaluation.  In  the  reality  test  situation, 
it  was  immediately  apparent  that  she 
had  severe  difficulties  in  working  with 
others.  During  this  three  week  jx,*riod, 
she  was  given  job  task  assignments  in 
several  occupational  fields:  clerical, 
bench  assembly,  office  machines,  switch¬ 
board  o|x.'rating,  sew’ing  machine  op¬ 
erating,  commercial  art,  and  several 
semi-skilled  trades.”  Her  performance 
on  these  reality  test  tasks  confirmed  her 
best  performances  in  the  clerical  and 
office  machine  area.  But  it  w'as  clear  she 
was  unable  to  work  with  others  in  the 
test  class.  She  constantly  gave  advice  to 
the  other  girls  in  the  guidance  setting, 
and  attempted  to  supervise  others  w'hen 
the  guidance  test  counselor  was  otit  of 
the  room. 

Difficulties  with  Fellow  Workers 

Once  a  week  she  was  seen  for  individ¬ 
ual  vocational  counseling.  Her  difficul¬ 
ties  with  the  other  girls  and  her  con¬ 
trolling  l>ehavior  w'ere  discussed  with 
her.  It  was  difficult,  however,  for  her  to 
see  this  behavior  as  anything  more  than 
her  attempt  to  l>e  helpful.  At  the  end 
of  the  reality  testing  jjeriod,  she  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  various  offices 
within  the  Institute  in  a  simulated  job 
situation.  Here  she  found  herself  almost 
at  once  at  odds  with  the  other  secre¬ 
taries.  Although  her  skills  w'ere  gener¬ 
ally  acceptable,  she  distorted  simple 
telephone  messages,  and  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  it  wasn’t  necessary. 
Finally  the  recTeation  director  who  was 
acting  as  her  supervisor  told  her  that 
because  of  these  reasons,  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  her  back  to  me. 

Self  Perception 

The  client  now  began  to  question 
some  of  her  behavior  over  the  past 
weeks  with  jxjinted  reference  to  the 
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problems  in  which  she  found  herself. 
When  specific  instances  of  her  inade¬ 
quacies  were  brought  to  her  attention, 
she  wondered  whether  these  situations 
might  also  have  hapjiened  on  her  previ¬ 
ous  jX)sitions.  Role  playing  helped  in¬ 
crease  her  ability  to  perceive  herself  as 
others  saw  her.  SjX)ntaneous  situations 
included  phone  calls  w'hich  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  when  her  employer  was 
out  of  the  office.  She  constantly  gave  in¬ 
accurate  information.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  situation  w'as  structured  so 
that  the  employer  had  not  told  her 
when  he  was  returning,  she  proceeded 
to  inform  the  caller  that  “the  boss  will 
probably  be  back  before  one  o’clock.” 

It  was  painful  for  her  to  see  that  she 
was  being  inaccurate.  Certainly  her 
standardized  aptitude  tests  and  previous 
vocational  interviews  had  failed  to 
bring  out  the  reasons  for  her  low  level 
employability.  In  another  role  playing 
situation,  after  her  siqjervisor  had  given 
her  work  to  do,  she  immediately  stated 
that  she  wasn’t  sure  of  the  directions. 
Again  it  was  some  time  before  the  client 
coidd  perceive  something  was  not  right 
about  the  procedure.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  client’s  skills, 
although  as  far  as  job  readiness  w'as 
concerned,  she  could  never,  under  these 
circumstances,  sustain  employment. 

Group  guidance  sessions  w'ere  initi¬ 
ated  shortly  after  the  reality  testing  was 
completed.  The  group  held  as  its  aim 
discussions  concerning  employability 
and  the  part  motivation  played  in  get¬ 
ting  a  job.  The  group  itself  acted  as  the 
arbiter  of  pro|)er  and  inadequate  job 
interview  behavior.  Individual  counsel¬ 
ing  sessions  concurrently  served,  along 
with  the  groiq)  guidance,  to  interpret 
the  various  functions  and  purposes  of 
the  environment.  For  too  often,  the 
initial  orientation  for  a  client  is  inade¬ 
quate.  The  client  is  usually  unable  to 
absorb  information  about  his  environ¬ 
ment  too  early,  and  a  continuing  orien¬ 


tation  and  interpretation  is  a  technique 
which  can  l>e  a  helpful  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  assist  in  preparing  the  client  for 
job  readiness. 

Analysis  of  Problems,  Progress 

In  addition  to  the  above  help  for  the 
client,  the  social  w'orker,  psychologist, 
vocational  counselor  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  jx'ople  involved,  met  to  exchange 
ideas  and  discuss  the  problems  and 
progress  of  the  client.  Perhaps  team- 
w'ork  on  the  highest  attainable  level 
wasn’t  discernible — perhajjs  the  great¬ 
est  integration  of  inter-discipline  ex¬ 
change  wasn’t  always  achieved — but 
there  w'as  a  sharing  of  information,  and 
more  important,  professional  people  at¬ 
tempted  to  achieve  on  as  high  a  level  as 
they  could  for  the  client. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  at 
this  time  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
therapeutic  community  may  tend  to 
limit  the  client’s  motivation  unless 
proper  counseling  strength  is  given  to 
the  client.  For  the  client,  the  social 
milieu  in  which  he  works,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  he  becomes  tempo¬ 
rarily  a  member  are  all  important  and 
interact  on  each  other.  His  feeling  of 
being  a  member  of  a  community  for 
the  first  time  may  make  it  far  more 
comfortable  for  him  to  stay  than  to 
leave.  There  must  always  l)e  ongoing 
counseling  which  continues  to  interpret 
and  orient  him  to  reality  concepts. 
Group  sessions,  individual  role  playing, 
and  reality  testing  must  continuously 
stress  employment  goals,  and  build  up 
job  readiness. 

In  the  case  tllscussed  above,  the  client 
may  continue  to  find  it  difficult  to  mo¬ 
tivate  herself,  because  of  several  previ¬ 
ous  job  failures,  toward  job  reatliness. 
Hut  she  cannot  do  it  by  herself.  Every 
technitjue  must  be  invoked  to  minimize 
her  feelings  of  dependence  and  in¬ 
adequacy. 
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Essentially,  however,  in  order  to 
grow  from  within,  she  can  receive  basic 
assistance  from  the  therajjeutic  com¬ 
munity.  There  must  first  be  a  lessening 
of  |)ressure  from  the  anxieties  of  the 
outside  competitive  world.  And,  as 
stated  earlier,  it  is  necessary  to  start 
with  the  client  w'here  she  is,  and  as 
she  is. 

The  selected  environmental  back¬ 
ground  is  important  to  the  client 
whether  the  therapeutic  community  has 
a  workshop,  rehabilitation  center  or 
school  atmosphere.  Through  this  at¬ 
mosphere,  bulwarked  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  reality  testing  in  many  forms, 
the  client  w'ill  turn  from  expecting  a  job 
to  wanting  one. 
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Summer  Workshop:  Social  Work  With  The  Physically  Handicapped 


One  of  the  summer  workshops  sched¬ 
uled  at  Chicago  University  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration  this  sum¬ 
mer  is  “Social  Work  with  the  Physically 
Handicapped.” 

The  workshop  may  he  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  staffs  of  agencies  for 
the  blind.  It  will  concern  itself  with 
current  trends  in  the  treatment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  and  their  im¬ 
plications  for  social  work.  The  fact  that 
workers  dealing  with  blind  persons  are 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  whole  person  is  recog- 
ni/evl  in  the  fact  that  this  workshop  will 
consider  the  social  worker’s  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  doctor,  nurse,  psycholo¬ 
gist,  psychiatrist,  vocational  counselor, 
and  physiotherapist.  Emotional  needs 
and  conflicts  of  the  handicapped  per¬ 


son  and  his  family  will  be  emphasized. 

The  social  worker’s  role  in  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  handi- 
cai>ped,  in  promoting  services  related 
to  the  vocational  guidance  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  those  whose  handicaps  are  not 
totally  disabling,  and  in  determining 
unmet  needs  in  the  community  will  be 
considered.  Materials  for  discussion  will 
be  drawn  from  public  assistance  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Veterans  Administration,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  specialized  agencies  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  workshop  will  run  from  .August 
8  to  19.  One  and  three-quarter  hour  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  five  days  per  week. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  School  for  a  published 
announcement  of  the  1955  Summer 
Workshop,  at  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
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Economic  Security  in  the 

Twentieth  Century 

Txvo  Vieivs  on  Philosophy  and  Method  of  Financial  Assistance 
to  Blind  People 

To  CLARIFY  THINKING  Oil  the  subjcct,  tlic  1955  conveiuioii  of  the  American  Asstxiation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  devote  time  and  discussion  to  various  considerations  in  govern¬ 
ment  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  blind  citizens.  In  anticipation,  it  seems  appropri¬ 
ate  to  present  here  at  least  parts  of  the  contents  of  two  papers  on  the  general  subject  that 
were  presented  last  summer  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  in  Paris,  by  Capt.  M.  C.  Robinson  and  H.  Wood,  respectively.  Incor¬ 
porated  herein  also  are  pertinent  resolutions  adopted  by  the  World  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  .Assoc  iation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  VV^orld  Council  resolution  (No.  8)  consists  of  two  paragraphs,  each  of  which  was 
originally  adopted  separately  and  which  were  subsequently  combined  as  they  appear  here. 
The  first  paragraph  is  substantially  the  same  as  Resolution  V  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  u).}9;  it  is  tpiotetl  in 
part  also  in  the  introductory  sentences  of  Mr.  Wotxl’s  jraper  below.  .At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.AWB  subsequent  to  the  1954  Paris  meeting  of  the  World 
Council,  the  Board’s  attitude  toward  that  resolution  (No.  8)  is  reported  to  have  been 
discussed.  .After  consideration,  the  Board  is  reported  to  liave  determined  that  any  formal 
statement  of  policy  could  only  be  made  by  mandate  of  the  Association  membership  except 
that  reaffirmation  of  previously  adojjted  policy  could  lie  made,  l  liis  is  what  was  done 
in  the  action  quoted  herein. 

The  pajjers  prejrared  for  the  Paris  meeting  were,  of  course,  directed  toward  the  inter¬ 
national  audience  comprising  the  World  Council  and  should  be  read  with  tliat  fact 
in  mind. 

(Japt.  Robinson  is  national  director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
for  Western  Canada,  and  president  of  the  A.AAVB  (1953-5.5):  Mr.  Wood  is  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  C^arolina  State  (Commission  foi  the  Blind. — Editor. 

By  Capt.  M.  C.  Robinson 

From  timf.  immemorial  blindness  has  Such  persons  personify  the  goal  toward 
Ireen  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  which  w'e  are  all  working — hut  the  goal 
tragic  and  crippling  of  disabilities.  To-  is  as  yet  far  distant  for  any  but  a  very 
day,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  general  small  minority.  Our  aim,  therefore, 
public  discounting  the  tragedy  of  blind-  must  be  to  advocate  economic  security 
ness  because  of  widespread  jjublicity  and  rehabilitation  measures  w’hich  will 
given  to  a  few  outstanding  persons  who  enable  and  encourage  the  maximum 
have  won  "victory  over  blindness.”  number  of  blind  people  to  reach  this 
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goal.  A  sound,  and  in  some  instances, 
long-range  etUicational  program  for  the 
public,  governments,  and  the  blind 
themselves,  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
our  end.*** 

.At  no  time  in  history  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  braille  have  such  im|X)rtant 
developments  occurred  in  the  economic 
security  of  the  blind  as  in  the  last  25 
years  or  so.  The  disasters  of  war  and 
economic  depression  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this.  In  theory  or  in 
fact,  the  blind  are  now  benefiting  from 
many  new  security  programs  now  avail¬ 
able  to  all  members  of  the  community. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  theories  and  the 
facts.*** 

This  is  a  scientific  age.  It  therefore 
behooves  those  of  us  concerned  in  work 
for  the  blind  to  take  a  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  in  developing  our  conception  of 
an  adequate  economic  program.  In  de¬ 
veloping  this  conception  it  might  be  as 
well  at  this  point  to  refer  to  a  few  prin¬ 
ciples  set  out  by  a  technical  working 
party  apjjointed  by  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Specialized  Agencies  to  outline 
a  program  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped  as  follows: 

That  the  handicapjied  person  shares 
full  human  rights  with  the  able-botlied; 
is  entitled  to  every  possible  measure  of 
protection,  assistance  and  opportunity 
for  rehabilitation;  has  a  sjiecial  claim 
on  society  for  sympathy  and  construc¬ 
tive  help  because  of  the  emotional  and 
psychological  dangers  to  which  he  is 
ex|K>sed;  is  capable  of  developing  his 
residual  resources  to  an  unexjiected  de¬ 
gree  if  given  the  opportunity,  and  of 
becoming  an  economic  asset  instead  of 
a  burden  in  most  instances;  that  the 
handicapped  person  has  a  resjxjnsibil- 
ity  in  his  turn  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  community 
after  he  has  lieen  rehabilitated  and 
trained;  and  that  he  has  a  deep  longing 
to  achieve  indejK'iidence  in  a  normal 


community  instead  of  being  segregated 
and  kept  in  an  environment  of  disabil¬ 
ity;  and  finally,  that  his  rehabilitation 
requires  the  combined  teamwork  of 
many  different  services.*** 

In  a  changing  society,  economic  se¬ 
curity  must  be  thought  of  as  a  movable 
rather  than  a  fixed  conception.  The 
forms  and  methods  through  w'hich  eco¬ 
nomic  security  is  provided  must  be 
diversified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  groups  to  be  served.  In  a  good 
many  countries  with  advanced  social 
legislation  the  principles  of  equality 
for  jjersons  w’ith  recognized  handicaps 
is  now  consciously  accepted  in  the  se¬ 
curity  system.  How  to  achieve  practical 
equality  is  another  matter,  and  one  of 
our  central  problems  in  some  countries 
totlay  lies  right  here.  The  principle 
will  only  be  applied  within  the  range 
of  generally  understood  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  handicapped  group.  If  the  blind 
|x:rson  is  still  only  seen  in  the  popular 
mind  as  a  helpless  dejjendent  or  if  his 
potential  rehabilitation  is  seen  only  in 
a  few  of  its  more  obvious  and  limited 
asjjects,  the  security  measures  designed 
to  provide  equal  treatment  for  him  will 
be  limited  to  such  conception.*** 

The  Ideal  of  Practical  Equality 

In  a  free  society  what  can  be  done  is 
limited  to  what  can  win  jK)pular  sup¬ 
port.  If  w'e  are  to  be  efficient  advocates 
we  must  work  to  close  the  gap  betw’een 
our  own,  or  government  recognition  of 
what  neetls  to  be  done,  and  the  |K>pular 
convictions,  or  lack  of  convictions,  on 
the  same  issues.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
merely  to  advocate  new  measures.  The 
obstacles  to  progress  also  include  some 
ill-devised  or  outmotled  forms  of  so¬ 
cial  assistance  which  are  already  on 
our  statute  books.  They  perhaps  rep¬ 
resented  the  best  we  could  get  at  the 
time,  but  now'  stand  in  the  w’ay  of 
something  better.  Yet,  proposals  to 
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throw  them  out  and  re-design  the 
whole  plan  may  cause  initial  anguish 
and  a  great  outcry  from  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  alfected  who  cannot  perceive 
or  accept  the  ultimate  result  in  the 
overall  for  all.  We  will  have  to  work 
courageously  with  our  legislators  on 
this  side  of  the  problem  also,  and  re¬ 
alize  they  will  welcome  this  kind  of 
help,  and  that  they  need  it,  to  free 
their  hands  in  working  out  a  more  up- 
to-date  design  for  economic  security. 
The  present  trend  of  governments  in 
dealing  with  economic  security  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  handicapped  is  to 
include  the  blind  w’ith  the  general  dis¬ 
abled  group.  While  there  are  arguments 
in  favor  of  this,  there  is  a  danger  that 
improved  conditions  for  the  blind  may 
be  slowed  down  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  other  groups. 

In  many  instances  the  blind  have 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  se¬ 
curity  provisions,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  they  lost  their  standing  as 
pioneers  in  this  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  expect  security  for 
the  blind  to  be  carried  too  far  ahead 
of  the  security  for  other  groups  in  any 
given  country.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
necessary  to  advance  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  security  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  before  achieving  specific  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  blind. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  question  of 
practical  equality  I  might  add  one 
more.  We  are  living  in  a  mobile  age, 
and  a  visual  one.  New  visual  aids  to 
learning  have  brought  revolutionary 
changes,  .\lmost  every  new’  gadget  in¬ 
vented  for  the  sighted  community  pre¬ 
sents  a  new’  problem  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  master  in  his  race  to  keep  up 
W’ith  the  times.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  difficult,  and  all  the  more  impera¬ 
tive,  that  security  measures  for  the 
blind  are  kept  in  step  with  these  fast- 
moving  times. 


There  is  a  need  within  countries, 
and  on  an  international  scale,  for  com-  j! 
piling,  analyzing,  and  exchanging  in-  j 

formation  on  our  accumulated  exjjeri-  f 

ence  and  data  w’hich  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  problem.***  There  is 
also  a  need  for  the  closest  co-ojjeration 
and  respect  betw’een  governments,  their 
departments  dealing  w’ith  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  private  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  welfare  of  the  blind.  The 
private  agency  in  many  instances  is 
able  to  accomplish  certain  objectives 
more  economically  and  to  much  better 
advantage  than  a  government  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  government’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  recognize  this,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  such  agencies  by  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  and  otherwise,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  such  programs.  On  the  other  hand, 
private  agencies  must  be  courageous  in 
giving  up  and  handing  over  services 
which  are  now’  logically  a  state  func¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  refer  again  to 
the  very  fine  pa|XT  of  the  UN  techni¬ 
cal  working  party  on  a  program  for 
the  handicapped.  They  underlined  the 
wide  range  of  services  and  the  many 
fiekls  of  technical  knowledge  that  are 
essential  to  any  overall  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped,  the 
distinct  necessity  for  both  public  and 
private  programs,  their  interdejx’nd- 
ence,  and  the  practicability  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  co-operative  undertakings 
w’hen  they  are  w’illing  to  join  forces  in 
the  spirit  of  one  task  force. 

The  Whole  Man 

And  now’,  I  w’ould  like  to  submit  my 
conception  of  an  economic  security 
plan  for  this  period  of  the  aoth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Our  objectives  for  economic  security 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  set  of  figures. 

.All  of  the  |jensions,  allow’ances,  and 
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grants  in  the  world  will  not  satisfy 
these  objectives  if  they  fail  to  take  into 
account  that  we  are  concerned  with  the 
whole  man — his  spiritual,  emotional, 
intellectual,  physical  and  social  devel¬ 
opment,  the  employment  of  his  skills, 
the  full  exercise  of  his  capacities,  his 
enjoyment  of  human  rights,  and  his 
intrinsic  value  as  a  member  of  society. 
He  shares  the  needs  and  aspirations 
common  to  others,  but  is  deprived  of 
many  important  means  through  which 
they  acquire  their  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience,  pursue  their  vocations,  develop 
their  capacities,  are  enabled  to  take 
part  in  group  activities,  and  are  stimu¬ 
lated  or  influenced  in  their  adjustment 
to  social  life.  In  his  isolation  and  frus¬ 
tration,  the  blind  person  is  exposed  to 
unusual  psychological  dangers  which 
further  impede  his  normal  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  adjustments.  All  of 
this  s|>ells  out  the  necessity  of  adequate 
economic  security  and  rehabilitation. 

There  are  in  my  opinion  three  es¬ 
sential  factors  to  be  considered  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this  end. 

The  first,  is  an  adequate  system  of 
public  maintenance,  according  to  need, 
for  the  large  majority  of  the  blind,  who 
cannot  be  self-supporting  in  part  or  in 
full,  to  cover  the  basic  requirements  of 
footl,  shelter  and  clothing,  and  medical 
care.  VVe  cannot  get  very  far  in  any  di¬ 
rection  without  this,  and  I  think  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
variable  help,  according  to  need,  as  it 
is  for  other  elements  of  the  population. 

The  second  factor  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  both  to  those  whose  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  the  basic  maintenance 
allowance  referred  to  above,  and  to 
those  who  have  emerged,  or  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  emerging,  from  total  dependency 
to  financial  independence.  This  is  a 
universal  “exjiense  of  living”  allowance 
to  all  adult  blind  free  of  the  means 
test,  and  to  compensate,  in  at  least 
some  degree,  for  the  extra  and  unavoid¬ 


able  life-time  expense  for  personal  and 
other  services  with  which  all  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  confronted. 

In  my  introduction  I  mention  that 
our  aim  must  be  to  advocate  economic 
security  and  rehabilitation  measures 
which  will  enable  and  encourage  the 
maximum  number  of  blind  people  to 
win  their  “victory  over  blindness.”  This 
“expense  of  living”  allowance  free  of 
the  means  test  would  go  far  in  assisting 
people  to  this  end.  Their  example  may 
be  the  the  key  to  new  opportunities  and 
greater  economic  security  for  thousands 
of  others  as  the  years  go  by.  We  have  by 
no  means  reached  the  last  frontiers  in 
the  economic  re-establishment  of  those 
who  can  become  fully  self-supjxtrting. 

To  be  effective,  this  allowance  must 
not  be  taken  into  account  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  when  granting  basic  mainte¬ 
nance,  or  considered  as  part  income 
for  those  who  are  able  to  supplement 
their  basic  maintenance  within  the 
prescribed  “additional  income”  clauses 
set  out  by  the  government  concerned. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  given  au¬ 
tomatically  to  any  person  who  came 
within  the  recognized  definition  of 
blindness,  regardless  of  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  third  factor  is  rehabilitation. 
The  idea  of  rehabilitation  and  its  as¬ 
sociation  with  our  aims  for  economic 
security  needs  to  be  kept  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  and  completely  tied  in  with  the 
measures  we  propose.  Furthermore,  the 
scojje  of  rehabilitation  needs  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  broader  terms  than  the 
jx>pular  conceptions  of  the  vocational 
workshop,  and  learning  to  read  braille, 
and  to  walk  with  a  white  cane.  It  must 
be  geared  to  fit  the  individual  need  on 
the  basis  of  the  whole  man. 

If  such  a  program  can  be  established 
for  all  blind  jjeople,  it  will  go  far  in 
comjiensating  for  the  loss  of  what  has 
been  described  as  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  physical  attributes — sight. 
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[the  Board]  .  .  .  reai  kirms  its  opposi¬ 
tion  TO  THE  GRANTING  OF  FINANCIAL  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  TO  THE  BLIND  OF  THE  i;NnF:D 
STATES  WITHOUT  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
MEANS  TEST. 

. . .  The  World  Council  Position 

(Resolution  8.) 

The  World  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  resolves  that  spfxial  economic 

PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  MADE  FOR  ALL 
BLIND  PERSONS,  WHILE  INSURING  THAT  THE 
INCENTIVE  TO  WORK  AND  TO  CONITHBUTE 
IN  OTHER  WAYS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  IS  IN  NO 
WAY  IMPAIRED.  EaCH  NATION  SHOULD 

I  THEREFORE  PROVIDE  ITS  BLIND  CITIZENS 
WITH  A  REASONABLE  LEVEL  OF  SUBSISTENCE 


IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  STANDARDS  OF 
LIVING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  SuCH  PROVI¬ 
SION  SHOULD  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  THE 
FACT  THAT  ALL  BLIND  PER.SONS,  BY  REA.SON 
OF  THEIR  BLINDNESS,  HAVE  NEEDS  WHICH 
ARE  ADDITIONAL  TO  THOSE  OF  A  SEEING 
PERSON.  Such  special  provision  for  the 
BLIND  MAY  BE  E.MBODIED  IN  A  GENERAL 
PRCXJRAM  OF  .SOCIAL  SECURITY,  OR  MAY  BE 
EXPRESSLY  MADE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

I'he  Assembly  endorsf:s  the  provis- 
SIONS  MADE  BY  .SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AND 
Australia  which  countries  grant  an 

AMOUNT  TO  THE  BLIND  FREE  OF  MEANS 
TEST  IN  RFXOGNTTION  OF  THE  EXTRA  AND 
UNAVOIDABLE  EXPENSE  OF  LIVING  ON  AC¬ 
COUNT  OF  BLINDNESS,  SUCH  GRANTS  BEING 
PAID  OVFIR  ANT)  ABOVE  BASIC  MAINTENANCE 
ALLOW ANCF:S.  I'IIE  CklUNCIL  RECOMMENDS 
SIMILAR  lf;gislation  by  all  govern¬ 
ments  WHOSE  ECONOMIES  CAN  JUSTIFY 
THIS  COM.MENDABLE  PROVISION. 


By  H.  A.  WOOD: 

It  ls  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
members  of  this  General  Assembly  of 
the  'W'^orlcl  Council  for  the  Blind  en¬ 
dorse  in  principle  the  recommendations 
regarding  the  economic  condition  of  the 
blind,  adopted  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  in  Oxford,  England,  in  1949  that: 

“Special  economic  provision  should 
be  made  for  all  blind  persons,  while  in¬ 
suring  that  the  incentive  to  work  and 
to  contribute  in  other  ways  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life  of  the  community 
is  in  no  way  impaired.  Each  nation 
should  therefore  provide  its  blind  citi¬ 
zens  with: 

1.  At  least  a  minimum  standard  of 
subsistence; 

2.  .\n  adequate  allowance  of  equal 
amount  for  all  blind  persons  to  meet 
additional  cost  of  living  resulting  from 
blindness. 

“Such  practical  provision  for  the 
blind  may  be  embodied  in  a  general 


program  of  social  security  or  may  be 
expressly  made  for  the  blind.” 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  howxver,  in 
thinking  about  the  goals  for  a  program 
of  economic  security  for  the  blind,  that 
these  recommendations  do  not  give 
proper  recognition  to  a  third  but  vital 
ingredient — rehabilitation  .service.  I 
fully  recognize  that  the  aims  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  program  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  providing  a  blind  |x:r- 
son  the  means  by  w’hich  he  can  secure 
for  himself  a  modicum  of  economic  se¬ 
curity.  Certainly  however,  no  treatment 
of  this  subject  should  omit  this  factor 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Robinson’s  excellent  pajx;r  this 
element  is  given  the  important  place  it 
should  have  in  any  system  which  aims 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  economic 
security  for  the  blind. 

The  methotls  we  employ  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective  and  the  rate  of  our 
progress  necessarily  vary  with  the  com¬ 
plex  and  changing  social  and  economic 
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conditions  which  prevail  in  each  coun¬ 
try  and  it  is  my  belief  that  no  one 
method  or  approach  to  the  achievement 
of  economic  security  for  the  blind  can 
be  pointed  to  as  the  best  for  universal 
adoption  in  all  countries. 

Concept  of  Social 
Security  Act  of  1 935 

In  the  United  States  the  development 
and  growth  of  measures  for  economic 
assistance  to  the  blind  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  essentially  by  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  which  characterize  the  programs 
of  economic  assistance  to  other  groups 
in  the  community,  culminating  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  which  es¬ 
tablished  a  national  public  assistance 
program  for  three  classes  of  economi¬ 
cally  disadvantaged  persons — the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children — 
and  in  1950  added  a  fourth  group,  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  Un¬ 
der  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  federal 
government  makes  grants  to  the  states 
to  help  them  finance  public  assistance. 
.Although  there  are  certain  common 
characteristics  as  between  the  state  pro¬ 
grams,  functioning  within  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  federal  grants-in-aid,  the  in¬ 
dividual  states  have  wide  latitude  in 
deciding  how  the  programs  are  to  be 
organized  and  administered,  who  is 
eligible  for  aid  and  how  much  aid  such 
persons  shall  get.  This  pattern  of  fed¬ 
eral-state  co-operation  is  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  our  constitutional 
government.  The  Constitution  created 
a  central  or  national  government  to 
which  certain  specific  powers  were  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  states.  Those  powers  which 
were  not  so  delegated  however,  are  re¬ 
served  to  the  states  and  are  zealously 
guardc“d  by  them.  Very  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  the  federal 
government  had  made  grants  of  land  or 
funds  to  the  states  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  certain  services  that  had  a 


national  interest.  Thus,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  saw  to  it  that  public  schools 
would  be  established  in  the  townships 
of  the  future  states,  but  it  left  control 
of  the  public  educational  system  to  the 
localities  and  the  states.  The  federal 
government  undoubtedly  could  have 
carried  on  many  of  the  activities  for 
which  grants  to  states  have  been  made, 
acting  under  its  delegated  powders.  The 
decision  to  leave  operation  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  service  to  state  and  local  control  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  policy,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  tradition  of  local  enter¬ 
prise,  initiative  and  democratic  con¬ 
trols. 

Structure  of  Public 
Assistance  in  the  U.  S. 

Within  this  setting  there  evolved  the 
•American  system  of  public  assistance. 
Each  state  adopts,  uncler  the  broad  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  federal  act,  a  standard  of 
economic  security  or  essentials  for 
maintenance  against  which  the  needs  of 
the  individual  blind  person  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  level  of  maintenance 
w^hich  the  standards  provide  are  largely 
dictated  by  the  economic  resources  of 
the  state  and  the  demands  which  the 
various  governmental  services  furnished 
by  the  state  make  upon  the  resources  at 
its  disposal.  Generally  the  standards  in 
the  state  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind 
provide  for  the  basic  items  of  mainte¬ 
nance  w'hich  are  universally  required 
by  all  persons,  such  as  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  household  supplies,  and  vari¬ 
ous  miscellaneous  items  and  extend  be¬ 
yond  these  to  special  items  needed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  particularly  because  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  These  will  in¬ 
clude  such  needs  as  sjjecial  medical 
care,  education,  guide  service,  tele¬ 
phone,  laundry,  transportation,  etc. 

We  see  in  this  structure,  a  method  of 
meeting  jiersonal  needs  which  com- 
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prises  both  the  common  maintenance 
factor  and  the  “expense  of  living  allow¬ 
ance”  to  which  Captain  Robinson  has 
referred.  The  method  however,  is  based 
u|X)n  an  individual  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  jjerson,  taking  into 
account  his  own  resources  for  meeting 
any  or  all  of  these  needs.  This  ap¬ 
proach,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  two  important  things: 
(a)  to  assure  that,  as  among  all  blind 
persons,  each  will  have  his  economic 
needs  equitably  considered  and  (b)  to 
make  the  maximum  use  of  the  limited 
financial  resources  available  for  aid  to 
the  blind  by  channeling  them  toward 
those  ])ersons  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard 
of  maintenance,  rather  than  spreading 
them  over  many  who  do  not  have  a 
realistic  need  for  governmental  supple¬ 
mentation  of  their  private  resources. 

Today  in  the  United  States  persons 
receiving  aid  to  the  blind  probably  rep¬ 
resent  one-third  of  the  blind  population 
of  the  nation  which  is  estimated  to 
number  about  320,000  (Hurlin).  Funds 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  as  we  all  know,  are 
not  easy  to  secure  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  level  of  maintenance 
w'ould  be  seriously  depressed  if  the 
funds  we  are  able  to  secure  were  drained 
off  to  furnish  an  arbitrary  compensa¬ 
tion  to  all  blind  |x:rsons  regardless  of 
w’hether  they  truly  need  this  “ex|jense 
of  living  allowance.”  I  would  think  it 
wiser,  and  in  the  long  run  more  con¬ 
structive  for  all  blind  people,  that  such 
increasing  financial  resources  as  we  may 
command  be  devoted  toward  the  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  of  a  standard  of 
maintenance  which  will  adequately 
meet  both  the  general  and  special  needs 
of  blind  persons  and  Ite  used  also  for 
extending  services  to  help  them  with 
opportunities  for  even  greater  economic 
security. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  individually  determining  the 


amount  of  payment  based  on  a  standard 
which  includes  regular  maintenance  as 
well  as  sjiecial  needs,  makes  possible  a 
greater  degree  of  administrative  flexi¬ 
bility  in  adjusting  the  allowances  to 
the  actual  current  costs  of  these  items. 
Universal  fixed  allowances,  whether  for 
general  maintenance  or  for  special 
needs,  implies  legislative  action,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  cumbersome  and 
in  these  matters  traditionally  lags  be¬ 
hind  prevailing  economic  conditions. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  national  expenditures 
for  assistance  to  the  blind  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  totaled  almost  S66,- 
000,000  in  1953,  of  which  50  per  cent 
represented  the  federal  share.  TTiis  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  approximately 
41/2  million  dollars  over  the  preceding 
year  and  increases  of  $8,700,000  and 
$3,500,000  over  1950  and  1945  resjtec- 
tively.  Average  monthly  payments  for 
approximately  100,000  blind  persons  in 
March  1954  were  $54.06  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  $53.71  for  the  same 
month  in  1953.  In  March  of  1950,  the 
average  payment  was  $46.20  and  in 
1945,  $29.59.  These  increases  not  only 
served  to  keep  the  payments  in  line 
with  the  rise  in  cost  of  living,  but  have 
extended  beyond  this  to  give  the  blind 
recipient  approximately  10  per  cent 
increase  in  real  purchasing  |x>wer  over 
1945.  Reflecting  the  variation  of  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  states,  average  payments 
ranged  from  $26  per  month,  in  Ala¬ 
bama  in  March  1954  to  $85  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  For  all  the  states  combined,  aid 
to  the  blind  payments  averaged  about 
$5  more  monthly  than  old  age  assistance 
payments.  The  difference  in  payment 
levels  between  the  two  groups  reflects 
the  additional  consideration  given  blind 
persons  both  in  terms  of  meeting  special 
|>ersonal  requirements  and  in  terms  of 
the  fact  that  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  have  less  income  on  the  average 
than  recipients  of  old  age  assistance. 
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As  a  special  incentive  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  work  and  earn  as  much  as  they 
can,  the  C^ongress  of  the  United  States 
amended  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that 
income  from  earnings  up  to  S50  a 
month  is  disregarded  when  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  aid  to  the  blind 
which  is  to  be  granted.  This  provision 
has  been  in  full  effect  since  July  1,  1952, 
and  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no 
substantial  indication  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  assistance  rolls.  Actually,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  very  few  blind  persons  have 
earnings  of  any  substantial  amount.  X 
study  of  blind  recipients  in  September 
1950  showed  only  about  six  jier  cent 
with  any  earnings.  These  were  usually 
of  small  amount  and  did  not  affect  eligi¬ 
bility  for  assistance. 

Adaptability  of  the  System 

I  ]>oint  to  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  as  an  indication  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  look  upon  the  aid  to 
the  blind  program  or  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  programs  for  other  classes  of  jjer- 
sons  as  being  a  static  system.  The  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  programs  in  the  United 
States  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
characterized  by  change  and  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  nature  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  to  expand  as  the  need  increases 
and  to  contract  as  need  decreases.  As 
Captain  Robinson  points  out  so  well, 
“In  a  changing  society,  economic  secur¬ 
ity  must  be  thought  of  as  a  movable 
rather  than  a  fixed  conception.”  In  the 
United  States  public  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  blind,  has  a  very  sjiecific 


role  in  the  developing,  though  still  im¬ 
mature  social  security  system.  The  need 
for  public  assistance  and  the  character 
of  this  service  will  inevitably  change  as 
social  insurance,  programs  for  medical 
care,  provisions  for  various  kinds  of  in¬ 
stitutional  care  and  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  are  initiated,  developed  and  ex¬ 
panded. 

Since  this  paper  was  originally 
written,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Insurance  program  w'hich  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  “freezing”  of  wage  credits 
for  w'orkers  w'ho  become  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  thereby  protecting 
them  against  loss  or  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  their  retirement  benefits. 
The  next  logical  step  would  be,  of 
course,  to  provide  insurance  benefits  to 
the  disabled  worker  immediately  upon 
the  determination  of  his  disability 
rather  than  to  wait  until  he  reaches  re¬ 
tirement  age.  The  Congress  has  just 
passed  legislation  which  will  provide  a 
great  impetus  to  the  development  and 
extension  of  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  facilities  through  gjrants  to  the 
states.  The  means  and  the  methods  by 
which  economic  security  for  handi¬ 
capped  persons  is  provided  are  indeed 
diversified,  and  it  is  our  obligation  to 
be  eternally  vigilant  in  all  fields  of 
social  action  to  assure  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  indeed  the  whole  range  of 
social  needs  of  blind  people,  are  met 
wdth  an  increasing  standard  of  ade¬ 
quacy  based  upon  valid  needs  rather 
than  on  arbitrary  compensation  for 
physical  loss. 
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Understanding  and  Accepting 


THE  CHILD  WHO  IS  BLIND 

VIRGINIA  M.  AXUNE 


“I  know  a  secret!” 

I  know  a  secret! 

You  are  blind  and  you  can’t  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  I  can  see! 

I  know  a  secret! 

I  know  a  secret!” 

Over  anti  over  again  the  high-pitched 
voices  of  young  children  chantc*d  this 
sing-song  verse  that  they  had  made  up. 
It  was  all  part  of  a  game  they  were 
playing.  Eyes  blind  folded,  they  groped 
around  chasing  the  sounds  of  voices. 
Then  again  came  the  chant,  this  time  a 
little  different: 

“I  know  a  secret! 

1  know  a  secret! 

You  are  blind  and  you  can  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  I  can’t  see! 

I  know  a  secret! 

I  know  a  secret!” 

Here  was  a  group  of  children,  hap¬ 
pily  playing  together,  spontaneously 
creating  verses  that  were  the  children’s 
w'ay  of  expressing  an  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  children  who  are 
blind  and  children  who  can  see.  This 
was  a  mixed  group.  And  the  children 
who  were  blind  were  more  skilled  in 
chasing  an  elusive  voice  and  noise  than 
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the  children  who  could  see,  when  they 
wore  the  blindfold.  Accepted  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  child  among  children, 
the  blind  child  can  be  a  happy,  effective 
member  of  a  group.  Like  all  children, 
some  things  he  does  better  than  others. 
Like  all  children,  he  has  his  happy  mo¬ 
ments  and  his  sad  moments.  Like  all 
children,  he  has  his  good  moments  and 
his  bad  moments.  His  primary  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  child — not  as 
a  child  who  is  different,  but  as  a  child 
who  has  differences  but  is  :it  all  times 
basically  like  all  other  children. 

A  four  year  old  girl  walked  across  the 
reception  room  in  a  child  guidance  center. 
She  wore  a  very  attractive  hand-crocheted 
coat  and  a  spring  hat  trimmed  with  a  bunch 
of  cherries.  Site  had  jmise  and  charm. 

"What  a  beautiful  little  coat,”  said  a 
woman  who  was  also  waiting  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  room. 

“My  grandma  made  it,”  the  little  girl 
replied, 

“Come  here  a  minute  and  let  me  see  it,” 
the  woman  said,  I'lie  little  girl  walked  di¬ 
rectly  up  to  her,  sto]>ped  at  lier  side. 

“It  is  crocheted,”  the  little  girl  said. 
“Some  kind  of  stitches  like  shells  all  over  it.” 

“Yes,  it  is  lovely,”  the  woman  said,  fin¬ 
gering  it.  “My  mother  used  to  crochet — 
tliis  takes  me  back  in  my  memories.  She 
crcKheted  such  lovely  things  like  this.  It  is 
a  beautiful  coat.” 
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“riiank  you,”  said  the  little  girl.  And 
did  you  notice  my  new  spring  hat?  There 
are  cherries — red  cherries.  Did  you  notice?” 
She  lightly  touched  the  cherries. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  woman.  “It  is  a  very 
pretty  hat.  -And  you  are  such  a  nice  little 
girl.” 

“Thank  you,”  the  little  girl  replied.  “I 
think  you  are  nice,  too.”  Then,  turning 
away  from  the  woman,  she  called,  “Mother? 
.Are  we  going  now?” 

“Yes.  Here  I  am,”  her  mother  replied. 
She  took  the  little  girl’s  hand,  and,  as  they 
left,  the  little  girl  called  out  cheerfully, 
“Goodbye,  Goodbye,  everyone  who  is  here.” 

The  woman  looked  puzzled.  Then  she 
spoke  to  the  receptionist.  “Such  a  lovely 
child.  .And  yet  she  gave  me  an  odd  feeling. 

I  don’t  know.  She  didn’t  look  at  me.  .And 
yet  she  was  certainly  a  lovely  child.  What 
is — was  there  something  lurong  with  her?” 

“Nothing  wrong  with  her,”  the  recep¬ 
tionist  replied.  “She  is  blind — ” 

“Oh,”  the  woman  interrupted.  “I  am  so 
sorr\'.  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  not 
have  spoken  to  her.” 

“Then  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  know',” 
the  receptionist  answered.  “Because  she 
likes  to  be  noticed  and  treated  like  any 
other  child.” 

What  w'otikl  have  hapjjcned  if  the 
woman  hatl  known?  She  woiikl  have 
watched  in  an  unnatural  stillness — 
watching  someone  who  was  different 
and,  in  her  mind  then,  unapproachable. 
.And  the  child  w'ould  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  an  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  the  world  of  people 
made  tip  of  friends  and  also  of  just-met 
strangers. 

.And  yet  how'  many  |>eople  draw  back 
in  this  same  manner — ill  at  ease,  afraid, 
insecure  when  meeting  someone  who  is 
different. 

Blindness  is  certainly  a  handicap  to 
an  individual  but  the  lack  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  themselves  as  individuals  is  a 
greater  handicap  than  the  blindness. 

.Any  child’s  behavior  is  influenced  by 
the  relationships  he  has  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  These  relationships  are  shaped  in 


many  ways  by  the  attitudes  the  persons 
have — basic  attitudes  toward  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  These  attitudes  de¬ 
termine  the  way  in  w’hich  one  individ¬ 
ual  perceives  another  person.  They 
also  determine  the  w'ay  the  individual 
perceives  himself.  They  are  cumulative, 
sometimes  circular,  often  changeable. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  individual’s  feel¬ 
ings,  values,  experiences.  They  are  many 
times  projections  of  the  individual’s 
own  insecurities  and  inadequacies  and 
fears — and  of  his  feelings  of  adequate 
personal  worth  and  security. 

The  Handicapped  and  His  Parents 

When  a  baby  is  born,  his  advent  in¬ 
to  his  family  has  been  anticipated  with 
many  feelings,  attitudes,  concepts.  This 
baby  is  a  new  life  that  has  been  created 
by  the  mother  and  father.  The  baby  is 
a  projection  of  themselves.  He  is  their 
contribution  to  life  and  his  person  is 
their  creation.  If  it  should  happen  that 
the  baby  is  bom  wdth  some  kind  of  dif¬ 
ference  that  is  called  a  handicap,  the 
reactions  of  the  parents  are  charged 
with  the  emotional  reaction  of  shock, 
disappointment,  a  sense  of  failure  and 
inadequacy,  a  feeling  of  guilt.  This  is  a 
reaction  to  the  unexjjected,  to  the  un¬ 
known,  to  the  neetl  to  readjust  ex|x.xta- 
tions  to  the  reality  factors. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  parents  need 
understanding  and  help  in  order  to 
work  through  the  tangle  of  emotional 
reaction  with  honesty  and  purposeful¬ 
ness  and  achieve  a  way  of  meeting  this 
ex|jerience  that  grows  out  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  of  increasing  understanding  and 
security. 

The  child  who  has  a  handicap  is  the 
victim  firstly,  of  his  parents’  attitudes 
and  feelings,  and  secondly  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes  that  society  holds  toward  him. 
The  parents  who  look  beyond  their  dis¬ 
appointment  anti  w'ho  learn  that  their 
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child  is  not  “something  different,”  that 
tlieir  child  is  like  all  other  children  in 
that  he  has  certain  basic  emotional 
needs — to  be  wanted  and  loved  and  ac¬ 
cepted  and  given  a  chance  to  grow — 
those  parents  will  lie  able  to  see  in 
their  child  the  potentialities  of  wise 
parent-child  relationshijjs.  They  will  be 
able  to  maintain  a  balanced,  healthy 
relationship  that  is  based  ujjon  sensible 
give  and  take,  a  blend  of  freedom  and 
responsibility. 

Some  parents  find  it  difficnlt  to  over¬ 
come  their  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
guilt  and  add  to  the  child’s  “handicap” 
the  greater  burden  of  their  uncon¬ 
trolled  reactions.  Rejection  or  overly- 
supportive  treatment  often  restricts  the 
child’s  abilities  to  develop  his  capacities 
adequately.  If  he  is  kept  in  a  dejjendent 
position,  he  is  stifled  in  his  attemjjts  to 
learn  by  jiersonal  experience.  If  too 
much  is  done  for  him,  he  does  not  ex¬ 
perience  his  adequacy  to  cope  with  the 
situations  he  faces.  If  he  is  ignored  and 
left  out,  his  opportunities  are  limited. 

The  Handicapped  Meets  People 

The  attitudes  and  reactions  of  jjeople 
toward  any  handicap  will  determine 
their  behavior  when  they  are  confronted 
with  an  individual  who  has  such  a 
handicap. 

Teachers,  other  jiarents,  children  re¬ 
act  to  a  “handicap”  in  many  different 
ways.  Quite  often  a  quick  alibi  is  set 
forth  as  an  excuse  for  excluding  a  child 
who  has  some  handicap  in  a  group  of 
other  children.  Probably  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  excuse  is  “It  wouldn’t  be 
good  for  him,”  to  be  a  memlx'r  of  a 
group,  or  “It  wouldn’t  be  good  for  the 
other  children.” 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  all 
children  are  basically  alike  and  that  all 
children  have  some  differences  from 
others.  We  need  to  remember  that  there 


is  no  objective  evidence  that  can  be 
quoted  in  educational  or  psychological 
studies  that  supports  such  alibis.  We 
need  to  separate  our  feelings  and  the 
problems  of  such  ex|>eriences  and  bring 
them  to  constructive  planning  and  ob¬ 
jective  evaluations  before  we  set  up 
policies  and  procedures  that  determine 
what  position  we  might  take  in  educa¬ 
tional  thinking. 

Children  accept  a  person  who  has 
differences  much  more  readily  than  do 
some  adults.  Most  young  children  may 
be  curious  about  a  child  who  has  some 
handicap  but,  given  an  opjxrrtunity  to 
get  to  know  one  another,  these  children 
are  quick  to  accept  one  another. 

This  lack  of  acceptance  and  stereo¬ 
typed  concept  of  a  child  who  has  some 
kind  of  a  handicap  is  a  form  of  preju¬ 
dice  that  grow’s  out  of  many  factors.  If 
it  is  due  to  lack  of  ex{)erience  and 
limited  j>ersonal  acquaintance  with  the 
l>ehavior  that  is  related  to  certain  dis¬ 
abilities,  it  is  more  readily  overcome 
when  faced  honestly.  If  it  stems  from 
deejier  emotional  difficulties  so  that  the 
adidt  sees  the  child  who  is  handicapjaed 
as  a  threat  to  his  own  j}ersonal  strength 
and  security,  then  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  child  who  has  some  handi¬ 
cap  being  used  to  satisfy  the  extrava¬ 
gant  emotional  needs  of  the  adult.  Out 
of  this  reaction  one  sees  the  smothering 
kind  of  supportiveness,  the  martyr-like 
attitudes  that  focus  attention  on  the 
“sacrifices  anti  goodness”  of  the  adults. 

All  Children  Need  a  Stable  World 

.Ml  children  need  a  stable  world 
where  their  basic  relationships  with 
people  are  firmly  built  upon  security. 
This  security  grows  out  of  a  feeling  of 
being  loved  and  wanted  and  accepted 
and  resjjected  as  an  intlividual  with 
freedom  to  grow  and  responsibility  to 
utilize  capacities. 
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There  is  no  difference  in  the  needs 
of  any  child — with  or  w’ithout  handi¬ 
cap.  VVe  see  the  emotionally  deprived 
child  in  both  groups.  We  see  the  emo¬ 
tionally  healthy  child  in  lx)th  groups. 
It  seems  jx>ssible  that  we  might  confuse 
the  causative  factors  when  we  note  the 
behavior  of  a  child  who  has  a  handicap 
iK'cause  “pity”  is  sometimes  used  to 
cover  up  our  own  lack  of  resj>ect  for  an 
individual. 

Perhaps  the  individual  who  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  some  way  makes  it  easier  for 
us  to  confuse  our  inner  feeling  toward 
others  by  pointing  toward  one  certain 
kind  of  behavior  that  is  different — and 
so  confuse  and  becloud  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  clear  out  any  elements  of  preju¬ 
dice  we  might  have  and  see  the  w'orth  of 
the  individual.  There  needs  to  be  a 
balance  of  res|>onsibility  for  accepting 
oiic  another.  It  should  be  a  give  ami 


take  relationship.  Then  perhaps  w'e,  too 
could  chant  as  the  children  did; 

“You  are  blind  and  you  can’t  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  1  can  see! 

You  are  blind  and  you  can  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  I  can’t  see!’’ 

Perhaps  we  coidd  then  realize  that 
this  is  another  case  of  the  need  to  break 
down  stereotyped  thinking  and  see  the 
assets  and  liabilities  that  everyone  of  us 
has.  Perhaps  we  could  then  realize  that 
the  greatest  handicap  anyone  can  have 
is  the  inability  to  know'  first  ourselves 
and  the  part  of  our  attitudes  and  feel¬ 
ings  and  personalities  play  in  determin¬ 
ing  our  relationships  with  others.  Per¬ 
haps  then  we  could  provide  more  func¬ 
tional  planning  for  the  total  develoj> 
ment  of  every  individual  as  a  parent,  as 
a  teacher,  as  a  memlier  of  society. 
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O  A  £50,000  grant  to  the  Royal  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  ojjened  the  way  to  sig¬ 
nificant  new  activities  in  the  Talking 
Book  field  in  Great  Britain,  according 
to  St.  Dunstan's  Review. 

The  grant  to  the  Talking  Book  Li¬ 
brary  came  from  Lord  Nuffield,  a  vice 
president  of  the  RNIB. 

Lord  Nuffield  has  previously  given 
more  than  £150,000  to  work  for  the 
blind,  including  £50,000  for  Talking 
Book  Research.  In  his  honor,  the  Li¬ 
brary  has  been  re-named  The  Nuffield 
Talking  Book  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Today,  more  than  4,000  people  use 
Talking  Books,  of  which  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  600  titles.  .About  140,000 
volumes  are  handled  by  the  Library 
each  year. 

O  In  an  editorial  in  its  journal.  The 
Neiv  Beacon,  the  Royal  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  ponders  the  effect  of 
the  “new  infant  prodigy,  TV”  on  radio 
— “the  answer  to  a  blind  man’s  prayer.” 

Radio  has  “reached  the  peak  of  its 
powers”  and  may  henceforth  be  “out¬ 
shone,  out-rivalled  and  everything  but 


out-talked”  by  TV.  It  will  be  “a  serious 
event”  for  the  blind,  the  editorial  says, 
“if  television  in  the  future  skims  the 
cream  as  w'ell  as  the  audiences  from 
sound  programs.” 

Despairing  the  decline  of  research  in 
the  field  of  sound,  the  editorial  suggests 
that  blind  people — who  must  be  “tuned 
in”  to  sound  in  a  w’ay  and  to  a  degree 
that  would  astonish  and  interest  other 
folk — may  be  in  a  position  to  pioneer 
new'  efforts  to  understand  “the  mysteries 
of  sound.”  The  editorial  calls  on  the 
B.B.C.  to  aid  in  such  an  undertaking. 

O  World  Christian  Digest,  a  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  London,  produced 
its  first  braille  edition  in  January  and 
plans  to  issue  brialle  editions  quarterly, 
according  to  St.  Dunstan’s  Review. 

O  Postal  authorities  in  England, 
“w’herever  practicable”  are  allowing 
postman  who  are  delivering  Talking 
Books  by  van  to  homes  of  blind  people 
to  collect  Talking  Books  being  returned 
by  mail  to  the  Talking  Books  Library. 
The  service  is  offered  without  charge. 

O  Miss  J.  L.  Glazebrook,  braille  secre¬ 
tary  and  head  of  the  Students  Library 
of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  has  retired  from  that 
post  after  39  years  of  service. 
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LUIGI 
GROTO 

His  Life  and  Work 

NELSON  COON 

Among  the  many  blind  people  who  in 
the  centuries  before  Valentin  Hauy 
were  able  to  make  a  more-than-average 
impress  on  the  civilization  of  their  Likeness  attributed  to  Tintoretto  from  one 

time,  was  one  whose  name  is  but  little  of  a  number  of  editions  of  his  work  publisbed 

noted  in  the  historical  reviews  of  the  /oppmo  Brothers,  Venice  (.593). 

accomplishments  of  the  blind.  This 
man  was  one  Luigi  Groto  of  Italy,  who 

in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  Ixicame  His  birth  in  the  Po  valley  and  the 
known  far  and  wide  as  “II  cieco  di  loss  of  family  w’ealth  and  property  due 
Hadria”  (the  blind  man  of  Adria),  from  to  a  flood  in  that  same  river  which  was 
the  name  of  his  home  town.  of  gieater  magnitude  than  the  more 

The  measure  of  the  full  stature  of  recent  one,  gave  him  interest  in  the 
this  man  is  hard  to  take,  for  he  w^as  one  causes  of  such  floods  which,  later  as 
of  many  parts,  and  thus  unlike  so  many  ambassador  to  V^enice  from  Adria,  gave 
of  the  more  famous  blind  men  of  that  him  the  opportunity  to  projiose  a 
|)eriotl  who  excelled  in  one  or  another  method  of  flood  control.  This  jjroposal 
pursuit.  In  the  fields  of  music  and  of  his  was  freshly  considered  in  Italy  in 
poetry,  in  religion  and  law  the  visual  1954.  So  sound  was  his  thinking  on  this 
handicaps  had  been  overcome  by  a  and  other  scientific  problems  that  he 
few,  but  rarely  did  the  mind  emerge  was  asked  to  write  commentaries  on  the 
which  could  encompass  such  a  wide  scientific  works  of  his  contemporary 
field  as  that  of  Groto.  A  survey  of  his  IJonardo. 

accomplishments  shows  him  as  a  know-  On  the  other  face  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ing  scientific  commentator,  a  political  ments  are  the  plays,  much  of  interest 
ambassador  of  note,  and  a  writer  to  and  often  reprinted  and  produced  in 
whom  we  today  may  be  much  in  debt,  his  own  time,  but  of  interest  to  us 
The  literary  forms  in  which  he  experi-  chiefly  because  one  of  them  {L’Hndri- 
mented  included  religious  plays,  pas-  nna)  may  easily  have  been  the  inspira- 
toral  plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  epic  tion  for  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  /»//>/ 
poetry,  lyric  poetry,  sonnets,  a  transla-  and  in  fact  it  is  so  suggested  by  some 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  political  orations  and  Shakespearean  authorities.  The  priority 
letters  of  character.  of  this  dramatic  story  is  hard  to  estab- 
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lish  but  there  is  much  evidence  to  credit 
this  theory  of  the  invention  of  the 
theme  by  Groto.  At  any  rate  he  zvas  the 
first  to  give  poetic  form  to  the  play. 

Whence  came  this  erudition  and 
imagination?  Not  from  schooling,  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  young  Luigi,  blind  from  the 
first  week  of  his  birth  in  1541,  had  no 
formal  education.  With  the  aid  of  a 
loving  mother  and  adequate  tutors  he 
received  good  schooling.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  but  coming 
from  an  aristocratic  if  flood-impover¬ 
ished  family,  he  was  subject  to  such 
educational  influences  as  the  times  af¬ 
forded.  He  worked  always  with  a  reader 
and  learned  Latin  early.  That  his  edu¬ 
cation  must  have  been  intensive  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing 
sonnets  at  the  age  of  12  and  at  14  came 
into  public  notice  for  a  laudatory  ora¬ 
tion  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  a 
member  of  the  Sforza  family. 

His  activity  continued  in  his  youth 
and  at  18  he  was  writing  religious  plays. 
By  the  age  of  23  he  was  so  w'ell  known 
for  his  scientific  thinking  that  he  was 
elected  as  president  of  the  cabinet  of 
I/Illiusirati,  which  was  comparable  to 
our  “Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.” 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  as  a  literary 
luminary  he  was  a  mere  bookworm,  it 
would  seem  from  his  life  and  letters 
that  he  lived  a  normal  and  jrerhaps 
worldly  lile.  His  marriage  to  one  of  the 
household  maids  produced  two  children 
and  in  the  manner  of  his  time  his  letters 
reveal  many  extramarital  friendships 
with  women  and  a  recortl  of  illegitimate 
children.  These  revealing  letters  are 
tfxlay  of  prime  interest  to  Italian  his¬ 
torians  iKcause  they  tell  so  much  of  the 
lile  and  times  of  Venice  as  seen  by  a 


keen  observer,  and  that  they  were  of  no 
less  interest  in  earlier  times  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  many  edi¬ 
tions  of  these  letters  printed  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  following  his  death.  Furthei  evi¬ 
dence  that  Groto  was  of  prominence  in 
his  time  is  shown  by  the  picture  of  him 
presented  herewith,  from  the  pen  of  the 
then  fashionable  (and  now  famous)  ar¬ 
tist  Tintorretto. 

In  this  life  of  Luigi  Groto  we  find  a 
man  who  could  (but  not  uncomplain¬ 
ingly)  rise  above  the  misfortunes  of  a 
handicap  and  comparative  poverty  to  a 
peak  of  accomplishment,  and  who,  w’ere 
he  in  our  midst  today,  would  be  a  giant 
of  achievement. 

He  was  wise,  urbane  and  liberal.  He 
was  much  in  demand  in  his  later  years 
as  a  private  tutor  for  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  and  only  ceased  these  activities 
because  of  disapproval  by  the  church. 
The  ban  against  him  was  evidently 
caused  by  the  publication  (in  several 
editions)  of  his  own  revision  of  the 
Decameron  of  Boccacio.  He  had  at  the 
outset  received  episcopal  approval  of 
this  publication  but  later  it  was 
banned. 

Such  rebuffs  did  not,  however,  serve 
to  extinguish  his  jjrtKluctive  flame  and 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  we  find  him 
taking  the  jiart  in  a  theatrical  |)erform- 
ance  of  Tiresias,  The  Blind  Man,  in 
Oedipus  of  Sophocles.  What  his  more 
mature  years  might  have  produced  we 
do  not  know.  He  succumbed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1585  (age  44).  His  works  remain 
alive  in  the  stream  of  literature.  He 
stands  uxlay  alongside  others  with  vis¬ 
ual  handicaps,  better  known  |>erhaps, 
but  with  no  greater  successes  to  their 
(redit. 
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Employment  for  the  Blind 


THOMAS 

It  is  nooBTFi’L  if  a  blind  person  will 
achieve  a  full  measure  of  social  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  unless  we  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  for  his  economic  needs. 
Until  this  aspect  of  rehabilitation  is 
stressed,  we  may  question  seriously 
whether  the  blind  are  really  benefited. 
We  say  this  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  disability  of  blindness,  and  in 
view  of  the  enormity  of  money  being 
expended  by  the  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  toward  the  subsidization  of 
such  a  program.  If  the  theory  of  social, 
vocational  and  economic  rehabilitation 
does  not  stpiare  with  the  proven  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  the  blind  jjerson,  (dis¬ 
claiming  any  form  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  as  such  in  the  form  of  a  dole),  it 
remains  a  rather  vague  and  nebulous 
theory.  Our  efforts,  then,  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  should  be  geared  to  their 
essential  needs  in  view  of  their  hered¬ 
ity,  environment  and  present  socio¬ 
economic  circumstances.  Employment 
for  the  blind  must  stress  the  gainful 
aspects  of  the  tvork,  with  emphasis  di¬ 
rected  to  the  financial  return  to  the 
blind  man. 

Counseling  the  blind  involves  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  person  socially  and 
vocationally,  to  the  end  of  his  being 
economically  rehabilitated.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  achieve  this,  well  and 
good.  C^ertainly  we  have  no  obligation 
of  any  kind  to  go  beyond  the  proven 
social  and  vocational  needs  of  the  blind 
man  insofar  as  they  affect  his  economic 
neetls.  The  economic  insecurity  of  the 
newly  blinded  person  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  him,  since  it  stems  from 


A.  ROUTH 

his  inability  to  find  adequate  gainful 
employment.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
securing  employment  for  the  jx)tentially 
employable  blind  person.  \Ve  did  not 
generalize  and  say  employment  for  the 
blind,  but  only  employment  for  the 
potentially  employable  blind  person. 

On  several  occasions  it  has  been 
stated  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
blind  are  employable.  Whether  this  is 
an  expression  of  wishful  thinking,  or 
simply  a  facetious  remark,  no  one  can 
say  with  certainty.  This  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  accepted  without  ample 
qualifications.  A  person  making  such  a 
statement  usually  does  not  elucidate 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “employ¬ 
able.”  Perhaps  employment  in  the  very 
loose  sense  is  meant,  or  perhaps  the 
statement  is  made  with  the  tongue-in- 
cheek  attitude.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
exjiression  is  correct,  since  a  blind  |)er- 
son  receiving  a  financial  assistance 
grant  from  the  state,  may  very  well  be 
employed  sitting  on  bis  front  porch 
awaiting  the  monthly  dole.  If,  however, 
the  statement  means  that  25  jxt  cent  of 
all  blind  |)ersons  are  employable,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  underestimates  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  listener.  Further,  if  it  means 
to  imply  that  25  |)er  cent  of  the  so- 
called  employable  blind  are,  iti  fact, 
actually  employable,  it  also  errs  because 
it  is  not  a  fact.  We  tlare  say  that  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
employable  bliiul  are  employable,  and 
proliably  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  entire  blind  people  of  the  United 
States  coultl  be  called  employable. 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  vitally  nec- 
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essary  to  define  our  terms.  By  an  em¬ 
ployed  blind  person,  I  mean  one  who 
is  gainfully  employed  in  normal,  full 
time,  everyday  work,  in  competition 
with  sighted  workers,  producing  on  the 
ojjen  market,  w'ho  is  able  to  provide 
for  his  own  basic,  essential  social  and 
economic  needs  and  the  needs  of  all  his 
dej>endents,  and  a  person  who  is  not 
receiving  any  public  assistance,  relief, 
charity,  dole,  or  help  from  any  source, 
public  or  private,  and  whose  only  source 
of  support  is  his  own  pay  check.  I'hat 
is  what  we  mean  by  an  employed  blind 
person. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition,  blind 
people  claiming  independent  employ¬ 
ment,  who  at  the  same  time  receive 
financial  assistance  (under  the  new  pro¬ 
vision  of  having  the  first  S50  of  earned 
income  not  counted  for  relief  purposes), 
obviously  should  not  legitimately  be 
considered  as  employed  blind  jjeople. 
While  some  may  disagree  with  this  defi¬ 
nition,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
disagreement  with  the  sociological  and 
psychological  implications  in  it. 

We  realize  that  full  employment  for 
the  blind  is  no  more  possible  than  full 
employment  for  the  sighted.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  if  full  employment 
is  realized,  that  it  w'ould  certainly  con¬ 
note  financial  inde|}endence  to  the  wage 
earner.  This  very  principle  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  blind  and  sighted  alike.  The 
.American  public  is  receiving  tremen¬ 
dous  value  for  the  money  sj>ent  in  re- 
Ixabilitating  the  blirid.  Perhaps  even 
greater  value  would  be  possible  if  all 
presently  employed  blind  people  were, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  employment, 
automatically  deleted  from  the  public 


assistance  rolls.  To  the  extent  that  we 
restore  a  blind  person  to  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  and  have  him  removed  from 
the  public  assistance  rolls,  unquestion¬ 
ably  that  blind  person  has  been  bene¬ 
fited  in  a  social,  vocational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sense.  To  the  extent  that  the 
blind  j>erson  achieves  this,  he  has  been 
helped. 

Some  individuals  in  the  United  States 
maintain  that  the  blind  have  been 
driven  to  a  life  of  begging  on  the  streets 
wdth  the  proverbial  tin  cuj}  and  pen¬ 
cils,  since  no  adequate,  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  were  found  for 
them.  Begging,  however,  is  not  more 
to  be  criticized  than  the  desire  of  those 
w'ho  prefer  the  dole  to  a  job.  We  should 
likewise  rememl>er  that  it  is  difficult 
for  any  rehabilitation  agency  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  to  match  the  money 
which  the  blind  man  is  able  to  beg  on 
the  streets.  While  we  deplore  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  sightless  citizens  do 
enact  a  street  drama  of  mendicancy,  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  beggar  at 
least  had  the  initiative  to  get  of  his 
rocking  chair  and  take  the  vitally  nec¬ 
essary  initial  step  of  moving  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sighted  w'orld. 

It  all  depends  then  on  what  one  has 
in  mind  in  using  the  term  “full  employ¬ 
ment.”  If  you  mean  reasonably  steady, 
relatively  permanent  w’ork  from  which 
a  man  can  secure  a  decent,  adequate, 
minimum  living  wage,  presumably  that 
is  full  employment  for  a  blind  j)erson, 
if  he  is  definitely  wholly  self-supporting 
and  deleted  from  the  public  assistance 
rolls.  .Any  other  concept  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  blind  ]>erson  is  tragically 
misleading  to  the  .\merican  taxpayer. 
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Helen  Keller 


Honored 


More  than  350  persons,  including 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Ambassa¬ 
dors  of  India,  Pakistan,  Bumia,  the 
Philippines  and  japan  and  a  host  of 
workers  for  the  blind  paid  tribute  to 
Miss  Helen  Keller  during  a  Farewell 
Banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  February  1. 

The  affair,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
came  three  days  before  the  74-year  old 
deaf  and  blind  teacher  and  writer  left 
Idlewdld  Airport  for  a  4o,(M)o-mile,  five- 
month  journey  through  the  Far  East. 

.\FOB  is  sjjonsoring  the  trip  in  co- 
oj)eration  with  the  governments  of  na¬ 
tions  Miss  Keller  will  visit —  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Philijjpines  and 
japan — in  an  effort  to  inspire  expansion 
of  facilities  for  the  blind. 

With  her  companion,  Polly  Thom¬ 
son,  Miss  Keller  arrived  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  on  February  5.  On  February 
17  the  pair  visited  with  British  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  his 
office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lon¬ 
don. 

They  left  London  by  plane  for  Bom¬ 
bay,  India,  on  February  20.  In  the 
course  of  the  journey  they  are  expected 
to  confer  witli  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  Philippines  President  Magsay- 
say  and  Emporor  Hirohito  of  japan. 

Oelivering  the  principal  address  at 


Helen  Keller  chats  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at 
the  AFOB  dinner  in  New  York  to  speed  Miss  Keller 
on  her  latest  tour. 


the  Farewell  Banquet,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
told  her  long-time  friend  that  ail  over 
the  world  “you  are  a  little  bit  a  resi¬ 
dent.” 

“Your  gift”  said  the  former  First 
Lady,  “is  the  gift  of  being  able  to  be  a 
part  of  humanity.  Everywhere  you  go, 
somehow  you  understand  the  needs  of 
the  people,  the  suffering  they’ve  gone 
through.” 

Lauding  Miss  Keller  for  her  triumph 
over  physical  handicaps,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said:  “How'  very  few  of  us  realize  that 
most  of  us  go  through  life  with  a  h;indi- 
cap,  just  a  little  blind  and  a  little  deaf, 
not  being  able  to  fidly  hear  and  under¬ 
stand  those  with  whom  we  live.” 

Replying  to  speeches  and  testimoni¬ 
als,  Miss  Keller  said  “it  is  wonderful  to 
see  from  your  sj>eeches  how  the  East 
and  West  are  drawing  together  to  work 
for  |)eace  and  the  betterment  of  the 
world. 

“1  believe  I  am  just  one  of  the  num- 
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berless  instruments  in  God’s  hands  for  Victory  in  the  scientific  and  material 
carrying  out  His  plan  of  good.  If  I  fields,  he  said,  “has  not  failed  to  exact 
only  carry  out  my  mission  with  good  its  terrible  cost”  to  the  sjjirit.  “If  Miss  i 
intent  and  good  effect  in  helping  to  Keller’s  life  meant  nothing  else,  it  would 
eliminate  blindness  and  deafness  from  serve  to  recall  us  to  the  fundamental 
the  earth,  my  heart  will  sing  with  a  joy  fact  that  the  triumph  of  civilization — 
that  is  Heaven  indeed.”  in  the  crucible  of  human  values — will 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  carrying  out  her  depend  ultimately  on  how  effectively 
mission  as  AFOB’s  Counselor  on  Inter-  we  can  harness  our  spiritual  resources.”  | 
national  Relations,  received  a  standing  Indian  Ambassador  G.  L.  Mehta  | 
ovation.  noted  the  significant  progress  made  in 

Earlier,  addresses  by  Ambassadors  his  country  in  w'ork  for  the  blind,  add- 
G.  L.  Mehta  of  India,  Syed  Amjad  ing;  “This  brief  statement  is  not  made 
Ali  of  Pakistan,  James  Barrington  of  wdth  any  feeling  of  pride  in  our  present 
Bunna,  Felixberto  Serrano  of  the  Phil-  achievement  because  we  know  how  in- 
ippines  and  Sadao  Iguchi  of  Japan  significant  it  is  in  relation  to  the  mag- 
followed  a  welcome  by  .AFOB  President  nitude  of  the  problem.” 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.  Because  of  interest  in  this  problem, 

Douglas  Edwards,  news  commentator  he  said,  Helen  Keller  will  come  to  India 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys-  “as  a  messanger  of  hope  and  good  will 
tern,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Other  ...  an  inspiring  example  of  what  a 
prominent  guests  included  Major  M.  C.  human  being  can  accomplish  through 
Migel,  Guthrie  McClintic,  the  Mayor  perseverance  and  faith  and  an  uncon- 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  James  W.  querable  desire  to  seek  and  not  to  yield, 
Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Ives,  wife  to  strive  and  not  to  surrender.” 
of  the  LI.  S.  Senator.  There  are  at  least  two  million  blind 

The  affair  w’as  heard  in  New  York  persons  in  India,  and  approximately 
via  WNYC,  and  beamed  throughout  the  ten  million  throughout  the  Far  East, 
world  by  the  Voice  of  .America.  From  Bombay,  Miss  Keller  will  go 

Personal  greetings  to  Miss  Keller  on  to  Hyderabad,  Madras,  Mysore,  Cal- 
came  from  President  Eisenhower,  Prime  cutta,  Delhi.  In  Pakistan  she  will  visit 
Minister  Nehru,  President  Magsaysay  Lahore  and  Karachi,  and  will  also  spend  | 
and  almost  loo  .American  leaders.  a  week  in  Rangoon,  Burma. 

In  one  of  the  evening’s  stirring  ad-  From  there  she  will  fly  to  Manila, 
dresses,  the  Philippines  .Ambassador  to  for  a  week,  then  to  Japan.  She  will  ar- 

the  LInited  Nations,  Felixberto  Serrano,  rive  in  San  Francisco  June  17  and  in 

said  it  is  “curious  but  gratifying  to  note  New  York  on  June  25. 

that  in  this  world  those  who  have  so  Miss  Keller  will  be  visiting  schools 
little  often  have  the  most  to  give.”  He  and  agencies  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 

drew  a  parallel  between  Miss  Keller’s  meeting  with  workers  for  the  handi-  j 

“own  years  of  painful  difficulties”  and  cap|>ed  and  addressing  medical,  social,  i 

the  growth  of  the  Far  East — “a  section  religious,  business  and  professional 

of  the  worltl  particularly  in  need  of  the  groups  during  her  trij). 

healing  balm  which  the  example  of  her  She  w'ill  be  seventy-five  years  old  on 
life  affords.”  June  27. 

1 
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Traineeships  Availahle  Under  New  Rehabilitation  Act 


Divisions  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
commissions  for  the  blind  and  other 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  received 
communications  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  announc¬ 
ing  traineeships  in  the  field  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  blind  people.  Traineeship 
awards  are  available  in  the  fields  of 
rehabilitation,  counseling,  social  work, 
physical  therapy  and  occupational  ther- 
apy. 

The  traineeship  awards  are  made  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the 
new  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  565,  83rd  Congress) 
and  so  do  not  involve  “matching” 
funds.  Rehabilitation  of  blind  persons 
is  one  of  the  s|x?cific  purposes  of  the  Act, 
enacted  last  July  to  carry  out  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations  to  strengthen 
and  substantially  expand  the  nation’s 
resources  for  the  rehabilitation  of  hand- 
icap|)ed  jjeople.  The  immediate  goals 
set  by  the  President  for  the  federal-state 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  con¬ 
template  a  progressive  expansion  of  the 
program  from  rehabilitating  60,000  dis¬ 
abled  persons  annually  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program,  to  200,000  disabled  per¬ 
sons  rehabilitated  annually  by  1959. 

A  major  obstacle  to  extending  reha¬ 
bilitation  opportunities  to  greater  num- 
IxTs  of  disalrled  |>eople  is  an  insufficient 
supply  of  trained  ]K*rsonnel  to  provide 
the  necessary  services.  Acute  personnel 
shortages  exist  in  every  professional 
field  involved  in  rehabilitation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  various  specializations  in  work 
for  the  blind. 

A  three-week  refresher  training  course 
for  professional  ])ersonnel  currently  em¬ 
ployed,  “A  Review  of  Vocational  Serv¬ 


ices  for  the  Blind,”  was  given  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  early  March  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
under  a  training  grant  awarded  to  the 
Industrial  Home  by  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  Traineeships  in 
the  amount  of  $150  per  student  w'ere 
made.  The  course  was  designed  for 
counselors  who  are  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  counseling  and  guidance  and 
who  are  familiar  with  general  reha¬ 
bilitation  practices.  It  included  lecture 
and  discussion  jieriods,  and  observation 
of  types  of  employment  in  which  blind 
jiersons  are  engaged. 

\  seven teen-w'eek  training  course  be¬ 
gan  at  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home, 
under  this  plan,  on  March  7.  It  is  “.An 
Introduction  to  W'^ork  for  the  Blind  for 
New  and  Prospective  Workers  in  the 
Field,”  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  personnel  who  have  had  aca¬ 
demic  training  required  by  public  and 
private  agencies  but  who  have  not  had 
an  opjxjrtunity  to  gain  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  blind 
jjersons. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  orientation,  indoctrination 
and  observation  |x.*riod  in  a  variety  of 
areas  of  work.  Concentrated  training  is 
given  in  the  area  of  his  choice,  which 
may  l>e  any  of  the  following:  social  serv¬ 
ice;  pre-vocational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing;  sheltered  shop  operations;  place¬ 
ment  and  employment;  recreation; 
geriatrics;  j)re-school  services  to  blind 
children;  and  deaf-blind  and  hard-of- 
hearing  blind  services. 

The  traineeships  for  this  course  are 
in  the  amount  of  S8r,o  per  student. 

The  North  Georgia  Trade  and  V'o- 
cational  Sch(K>l,  Cdarkesville,  Ga.,  was 
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awarded  a  grant  to  conduct  a  tour-week 
training  course  from  April  ii  to  May  6 
for  the  ]>urpose  of  preparing  counselors 
to  work  with  blind  persons  living  in 
rural  areas.  This  course  is  devised  for 
counselors  trained  and  experienced  in 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  its  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  furnish  information  on:  the 
services  and  facilities  available  to  farm¬ 
ers  which  may  be  used  to  supplement 
the  services  provided  by  vocational  re 
habilitation;  special  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  blind  persons  in  per¬ 
forming  the  tasks  in  farm  work;  farm¬ 
ing  activities  of  a  diversified  and  special 
nature  which  have  been  successfully 
performed  by  blind  persons;  methods 
used  in  determining  the  category  of 
farm  w'ork  for  which  individual  blind 
jrersons  are  suited;  and  methods  used 
in  establishing  businesses  in  rural  areas. 

Training  courses  for  vending  stand 
su|x*r\’isors  are  under  way  in  Arkansas. 
There  the  Little  Rock  Junior  College 
and  .Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
are  co-ojjerating  with  OVR  in  the  of¬ 
fering  of  two  courses,  one  beginning  in 
.March  and  another  in  .May.  Persons  in¬ 
terested  may  still  have  time  to  apjjly  for 
enrollment  in  the  course  ojjening  in 
.May  if  they  act  promptly  after  receipt 
of  this  issue  of  the  Nen'  Outlook.  This 
course  is  limited  to  15  persons. 

These  courses  are  designetl  to  provide 
vending  stand  supervisors  witli  basic 
fundamentals  to  assist  them  in  under¬ 
standing  the  amentlments  to  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  .\ct  and  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  and  to  provide  other 
IK-rtinent  information,  including  meth- 
otls  and  techni(jues,  to  ]>repare  them 
for  the  expantled  ])rogram  ( ontemplateil 
as  a  result  of  the  new  amendments. 
Field  work  is  planned  with  su|Krvised 
observation  and  study  of  vending  stands 
under  the  program  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind. 

Traineeships  in  the  amount  of  Sioo 


will  be  granted  to  the  approved  appli¬ 
cants,  which  shall  not  exceed  15.  First 
preference  will  be  given  to  early  appli¬ 
cants.  Persons  who  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  first  course  will  be  given 
consideration  for  the  second  course.  .\p- 
jilication  should  be  made  to  Afr.  Charles 
B.  Pyles,  Business  Manager,  Little  Rock 
Junior  College,  Little  Rock,  .\rk. 

\  staff  member  of  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vora- 
'  tional  Rehabilitation,  Dept  of  Health, 
Education  and  AV^elfare,  will  serv'e  as 
co-ordinator  during  both  courses.  The 
courses  will  be  open  to  all  sujjervisors 
of  vending  stands  in  the  country. 

Columbia  University 
Offers  Diploma 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  has  also  issued  a  release  announc¬ 
ing  enlargement  of  its  program  for 
training  vocational  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors,  to  be  made  possible  by  OVR 
grants.  The  College  will  award  a  pro¬ 
fessional  diploma  in  this  field  for  the 
first  time  as  a  result  of  the  enlarged 
program. 

The  program  will  be  headed  by  Dr. 
.Abraham  Jacobs,  former  director  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  at  the  Longview 
State  Hospital  in  Cincinnati.  He  has 
been  appointed  an  associate  professor 
of  education  in  Teachers  (College  Guid¬ 
ance  Department,  whith  will  supervise 
the  i^rogram. 

\  professional  diploma,  (jualifying  a 
person  to  be  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor,  will  be  awarded  to  students 
who  meet  the  following  retpii remen ts: 
two  years  of  graduate  study;  one  year 
of  satisfattory  employment  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  agency  after  one  yeai  of  grad¬ 
uate  stutly,  and  evideiue  of  satisfactory 
jxrsonal  and  professional  qualifications 
as  judged  by  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College. 

Dr.  Jacobs  will  devote  much  of  his 
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time  to  arranging  field  work  for  his  stu¬ 
dents.  He  will  also  teach  in  this  field. 
In  conjunction  with  the  program,  two 
new  courses  in  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counseling  w'ill  be  given  in  the 
1955  summer  session.  One  wdll  deal 
with  the  problems  of  persons  discharged 
from  mental  hospitals  and  their  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  community  and  to  jobs. 
The  other  will  study  rehabilitation  case 
histories.  Other  new  courses  wdll  be 
taught  by  Dr.  Jacobs  in  the  1955  winter 
tenn  and  the  1956  spring  session.  They 
will  deal  with  basic  problems  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  the  use  of  community 
agencies  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


World  Braille  Usage,  by  Sir  Clutha  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  Publisher:  UNESCO,  Paris, 
France,  1953,  (distributed  by  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York).  172  pp. 
S2.50.  Reviewed  by  Marjorie  S.  Hooper. 

The  Pi'Bi.iCATioN  of  World  Braille 
Usage  brings  together  for  the  first  time 
under  one  cover  a  complete  picture  of 
the  historical  development  of  braille  as 
the  universal  script  for  the  blind.  Sir 
Clutha  is  to  l)e  commended  on  his  clar¬ 
ity  of  expression,  accuracy  of  fact  (Iroth 
as  to  history  and  scientific  formidation 
of  braille  symbols),  as  well  as  his  dispas¬ 
sionate  presentation  of  the  “tyiie  fights” 
with  which  the  blind  and  the  publishers 
of  literature  for  their  use  have  lieen 
plagued  for  the  past  120  years.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  this  reviewer,  however,  that 
the  looks  of  this  work  l>elies  its  design. 

.\t  first  glance.  World  Braille  Usage 
is  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  braille  and  its  adoption 
throughout  the  w’orld,  jjIus  an  accurate 
delineation  of  the  formulation  of  the 
1)3  possible  one-cell  braille  characters 


and  their  scientific  adaptation  to  the 
alphabets  of  all  languages.  As  such,  it 
would  also  appear  to  be  a  reference 
w'ork  for  the  guidance  of  transcribers. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole. 

.A  careful  analysis  of  pages  9-71  and 
168-172  reveals  that  Sir  Clutha  has  used 
the  presentation  of  historical  and  scien¬ 
tific  facts  as  a  background  and  frame- 
tvork  for  the  advancement  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  or  principles  of  “World 
Braille.”  Simply  stated,  these  principles 
take  advantage  of  the  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  6-dot  braille  cell  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  same  braille  characters  for 
the  alphabetical  letters  or  characters 
w'hich  are  found  in  all  languages,  e.g., 
dots  1-3-4  for  the  “m”  sound,  dots  1-4-5 
for  “d,”  etc.  Where  languages  provide 
for  more  than  one  value  for  certain  let¬ 
ters,  particularly  in  the  case  of  vowels, 
the  primary  “a,”  for  instance,  is  as¬ 
signed  dot  1,  the  secondary  value  of  “a” 
is  given  the  sign  for  our  English  ar  sign, 
dots  3-4-5,  etc.  In  addition,  and  this  is 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  theory,  Louis 
Braille’s  original  alphabet  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  assignment  of  braille  char¬ 
acters  to  all  alphaliets,  regardless  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  letters  to  the 
order  of  the  alphabet  in  question.  This 
last  principle  is  based  on  three  practical 
premises: 

1.  The  major  part  of  the  world’s 
stocks  of  braille  literature  (published 
mainly  in  America  and  Europe)  em¬ 
ploys  Braille’s  original  alphabet,  and  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  destroy  them. 

2.  Motlern  teaching  methotls  have 
adequately  demonstrated  that  the 
reader,  be  he  blind  or  sightetl,  does  not 
consciously  read  letter  for  letter,  but 
w’ord  for  word,  sentence  by  sentence, 
etc.,  if  he  is  a  good  reader,  and  it  is  batl 
educational  technique  to  teach  reading 
by  first  jrresenting  the  alphabet  and 
then  putting  letters  together  to  make 
w'ords. 
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3-  The  principles  of  Braille’s  original 
alphabet  are  fundamentally  sound,  and 
there  is  no  appreciable  advantage  in 
either  assigning  braille  characters  with 
the  few'est  number  of  dots  to  the  letters 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  (since  often 
the  characters  with  the  few'est  dots  are 
the  most  difficult  for  the  finger  to  recog¬ 
nize)  or  in  assigning  braille  characters 
to  letters  of  an  alphabet  according  to 
some  simple  or  elaborate  mathematical 
arrangement  for  learning  purposes. 

So  far  as  using  JVorld  Braille  Usage 
as  a  guide  for  transcribers  of  various 
languages,  I  could  only  wish  that  some¬ 
where,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  braille  charts  on  pages  74-137, 
there  had  been  printed  in  large,  bold 
letters,  the  admonition;  “These  charts 
are  not  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  tran¬ 
scribing!”  Certainly,  because  the  charts 
arc  included  in  the  form  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  braille  manuals,  some  such 
warning  should  have  been  inserted,  and 
at  no  time  should  this  book  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated  volun¬ 
teer  transcriber  or  casual  student. 
Rather,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
book  w'as  addressed  by  an  expert  brail- 
list  to  other  expert  braillists,  and  not  to 
the  layman  with  no  background  of  the 
rules  of  usages  of  individual  languages 
and  braille  coties.  To  me,  the  charts 
were  included  to  show  parallel  usages 
of  the  braille  characters  as  adapted  for 
each  language  given  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  possibilities  of  "World 
Braille.”  They  are  definitely  not  com¬ 
plete  codes  in  themselves.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  trap  into  which  unwary 
transcril)ers  might  be  led  I  refer  the 
reader  to  pages  101-102,  which  purport 
to  present  .Standard  English  Braille.  All 
that  is  given  is  the  meanings  assigned 
to  all  of  the  63  possible  characters  jier- 
mitted  in  the  single  braille  cell.  No  two¬ 
cell  contractions  are  listed,  no  statement 
is  made  about  the  tlilferences  between 
the  capital,  italic  and  interrogation 


signs  used  in  Standard  English  Braille 
and  those  of  international  braille,  nor 
is  there  any  indication  of  the  rules  of 
usage.  It  is  presumed  that  the  same  is 
true  of  others  of  the  codes  presented. 

In  offering  the  above  explanations 
and  criticisms  of  Sir  Clutha’s  work,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that  I,  person¬ 
ally,  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “World  Braille,”  and  that  I 
believe  that  blind  experts  should  be 
the  final  authorities  on  the  signs  and 
usages  of  the  braille  code.  I  also  realize 
that  it  was  Sir  Clutha’s  purpose  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  braille  charts  to  show 
graphically  the  feasibility  of  “World 
Braille.” 

There  are  two  chapters  in  World 
Braile  Usage  which  should  prove  of 
very  considerable  interest  to  members 
of  committees  such  as  our  .American 
Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee.  I 
refer  to  Chapter  1 1 — “Contractions  and 
Abbreviations”  and  Chapter  13 — 
“Punctuation  Signs.”  In  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  Sir  Clutha  has  given  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  contractions,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  various  possible 
kinds.  To  me,  the  conclusions  he  pre¬ 
sents  are  basically  sound.  I  am  not  so 
ready,  however,  to  go  along  with  his 
theory  that  punctuation  and  braille 
com|X)sition  signs  are  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  waste  of  space  and  a  real  hin¬ 
drance.  I  believe  most  readers  here  in 
.America  prefer  not  to  omit  the  capital 
sign,  although  more  are  ready  to  drop 
the  constant  rejjetition  of  the  italic  sign 
as  it  appears  willy  nilly  in  ink  print 
copy.  Apparently,  .-\merican  readers, 
either  from  custom  or  preference,  like 
to  know  what  the  ink  print  copy  looks 
like,  and  are  not  so  bothered  by  the 
extra  dots  required  in  capitalizing  and 
italicizing  braille  as  would  apjiear  to  be 
the  case  of  readers  abroad. 

As  a  printer,  I  should  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  not  only  the  excellence  of  the  type 
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face,  l)ut  also  the  black-and-white  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  braille  characters  which 
I  note  with  interest  employ  the  braille 
cell  spacings  used  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land.  I  am,  however,  sending  my  copy 
to  the  bindery  tomorrow’  to  be  rebound 
in  a  permanent  cover  worthy  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 


Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  See¬ 
ing  Child,  by  Winifred  Hathaway.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Inc.  1954,  3rd  ed.  $3.75.  Reviewed  by 
Amie  L.  Dennison. 

When  we:  re:ai.ize  that  the  best  avail¬ 
able  estimates  indicate  that  approxi¬ 
mately  68,000  partially  seeing  children 
are  in  the  school  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  that  fewer  than  8,000  are  be¬ 
ing  provided  with  necessary  educational 
facilities,  we  see  the  urgent  need  for  a 
book  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  one 
which  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaw’ay  states 
in  the  introduction  to  this,  the  third 
edition,  of  her  “standard  sourcebcxjk.” 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set 
forth  for  administrators,  supervisors, 
teachers,  nurses,  social  w’orkers,  and  all 
others  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
partially  seeing,  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  educational  procedure’s  and  health 
ser\'ices  for  partially  seeing  children, 
and  to  present  ways  and  means  by  w’hich 
educational  ojjjjortunities  suited  to 
their  needs  may  be  provided  for  them 
in  urban  and  in  rural  areas.” 

■A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
quickly  shows  that  no  phase  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  of  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  child  has  been  left  untouched.  With 
careful  coverage  and  keen  insight,  based 
on  years  of  study  and  service,  Mrs. 
Hathaway  discusses  such  questions  as; 

How  shall  we  screen  ])iiblic  school  children 
for  visual  defects? 


What  advantages  and  disadvantages  do  we 
find  in  the  use  of:  the  Snellen  test,  the 
Massachusetts  Vision  kit,  the  Telebinocu- 
lar,  the  Ortho-Rater,  the  Sight-Screener, 
and  the  Near  Vision  test? 

What  types  of  programs  for  the  education 
of  the  partially-seeing  are  being  used  today? 

Which  type  program  best  suits  each  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  community  or  local  school 
system? 

If  the  school  systems  are  to  keep  pace  with 
modem  advances  in  the  education  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  children,  what  changes  in  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  are  necessary? 

Shall  we  provide  special  arrangements  for 
the  partially  seeing  child,  even  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  years? 

Why  do  many  partially  seeing  students  of 
good  mentality  fail  in  high  school  or  be¬ 
come  too  discouraged  to  continue? 

To  whom  may  the  teacher  turn  for  aid  in 
getting  the  best  medical  and  optical  cor¬ 
rection  for  visually  handicapped  children, 
when  there  are  no  local  eye  specialists? 

Where  and  by  whom  are  the  records  of  the 
screening  results  and  of  follow-up  service 
kept? 

What  basic  questions  should  l)e  included 
in  the  physician’s  report  of  the  child’s  eye 
examination? 

What  kinds  of  assistance  can  a  county 
superc  isor  of  elementary  education  give  the 
classroom  teachers  who  have  partially  see¬ 
ing  children  in  their  groups? 

When  a  state  director  has  no  auxiliary 
staff,  what  measures  can  he  institute  to  as¬ 
sist  local  schools  in  providing  needed  facili¬ 
ties  for  partially  seeing  children? 

How  does  the  special  teacher  work  with  the 
school  health  service? 

What  should  the  schex)!  do  in  relation  to 
vcxational  choices  and  guidances? 

In  what  respect  do  the  medical  social 
worker  and  the  family  case  worker  neetl  to 
be  informed  regarding  the  child’s  visual 
loss? 
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In  what  way  does  the  teacher  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  educating  the  public  to  un¬ 
derstand  preventive  measures  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  putting  them  into  effect? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  first 
two  editions  of  this  professional  “bihle” 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
new  materials  relating  to  the  itinerant 
teacher  program,  regular  class  place¬ 
ment,  finding  children  with  handicaps, 
education  in  rural  areas,  and  classroom 
equipment.  In  the  early  days  of  special¬ 
ized  education  for  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs.  Hathaway  spoke  out  against 
undue  segregation  of  them,  regardless 
of  the  education  pattern  in  use.  She 
recognized  that  such  segregation  pro¬ 
duces  long-lasting  psychological  and 
social  effects.  Today  there  is  general 
agreement  with  her  philosophy  not  only 
with  rc'spect  to  the  partially  seeing  but 
in  the  general  field  of  sjjecial  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  note 
that  the  author,  winner  of  both  the 
I^slie  Dana  Gold  Medal  and  the  Am¬ 
brose  M.  Shotwell  ,\ward,  has  produced 
a  new  ctlition  incorporating  additional 
materials  and  information  which  point 
to  the  future  in  the  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  partially  seeing  child. 

When,  in  1916,  -Mrs.  Hathaway  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  special  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  education  of  the  partially 
seeing  existed  in  less  than  a  dozen  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close 
of  her  nearly  forty  years  of  devoted 
work,  there  are  texlay  more  than  650 
centers  having  such  s|x*(ial  facilities. 
Initiating  a  campaign  of  jirofessional 
education,  working  w'ith  educators  in 
urging  special  facilities  for  partially  see¬ 
ing  children,  Mrs.  Hathaway  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  teadiers 
and  sujjervisors  of  the  partially  seeing. 

It  seems  entirely  |>roper,  then,  that 
Mrs.  Hathaway’s  last  professional  ef¬ 
forts  should  have  lieen  spent  in  provid¬ 


ing  an  up-to-date,  forw'ard-looking  edu¬ 
cational  contribution  which  is  more  I 
than  a  textbook  of  methodology.  It  is  a 
most  complete  and  authoritative  reposi-  ^ 
tory  of  practical  material  useful  both  as  1 
a  text,  a  handbook,  anti  a  reference  j 
book. 


Appointments 


Harmon  Burton  Aycock. 


O  Harmon  Burton  .Aytock,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  has  been  appointetl  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  II.  S.  Dejtartment  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  aiul  Welfare,  Miss  Mary  E. 
.Switzer,  OVR  director,  announced  on 
February  12.  He  assumed  his  duties  on 
February  14. 

Mr.  Aytock  has  been  director  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con¬ 
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servation  in  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  since  1942.  In  that 
jKJsition  he  had  charge  of  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  and  has  made  notable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  development  of  employ¬ 
ment  opjKjrtunities  for  the  blind. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Aycock  will 
have  the  broader  responsibilities  of  su- 
|)ervising  the  federal  aspects  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  state-federal  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  for  blind  people 
and  of  technical  and  other  assistance  to 
state  program  leaders  and  workers.  He 
also  will  have  charge  of  the  federal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  of  vending  stands 
for  the  blind  under  new  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
such  stands  on  all  suitable  federal  prop¬ 
erty  instead  of  in  buildings  only,  as  in 
the  past. 

A  native  of  Arcadia,  La.,  Mr.  Aycock 
received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  Polytechnic  Institute  and  his  M.A. 
from  Louisiana  State  University.  He 
has  served  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State’s  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  C^ouncil  since  1948  and  also  served 
two  terms  as  secretary  and  one  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  Council,  which  is  an  official 
advisory  arm  to  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


lished  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  of  1954. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Swdtzer,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Council,  which 
is  authorized  under  the  law'  to  review 


Peter  J.  Salmon. 


0  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Bklyn.,  N.  Y.,  and  member  of  many 
committees  ami  agencies  in  work  for 
the  handicapped,  and  who  is  known 
throughout  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad  as  a  distinguished  welfare  leader 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  for  blind 
and  deaf-blind  jteople,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  twelve  members  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  C^ouncil  on  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  The  ap|X)intments  were 
announced  by  Oveta  Cadp  Hobby,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  VVelfare. 

I'he  new  C^ouncil  has  Iwen  estab- 


or  to  recommend  initiation  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  grants  for  special  projects 
which  show  promise  of  making  valuable 
contributions  to  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  physically  handicap|>ed  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Mrs.  Hobby  stated  that  the  memlwrs 
of  the  Council  were  selected  lK)th  to 
meet  the  statutory  re(|uirements  and 
also  because  of  their  long  interest  and 
activity  in  behalf  of  handicap|)ed 
people. 

.\nother  of  the  twelve  members 
known  to  Xew  Outlook  readers  and 
many  wcjikers  for  the  blind,  is  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Kessler,  ortho|X‘dic  physician 
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of  Newark,  N.  and  director  of  the 
Kessler  Institute  of  Rehabilitation.  All 
the  members  represent  notable  records 
of  accomplishment  in  their  res|K.‘ctive 
fields,  w’hich  cover  rehabilitation,  medi¬ 
cine,  education,  public  relations,  lalx)r 
and  management. 

O  Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  director  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  a  newly  created  Medical 
■Advisory  Committee  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  .Administration.  The  committee 
(hairman  is  Dr.  ].  Duffy  Hancock,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  CMinical  Surgery  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  according  to  an  announcement 
from  Cdiarles  I.  Schottland,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Social  Security. 

I'he  committee  has  been  set  up  to 
implement  the  w^ork  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  .Administration  in  putting  into 
effect  the  new  “disability  freeze”  of  the 
So(  ial  Security  Act. 

I'he  “disability  freeze”  provision  is 
similar  to  the  w'aiver  of  premiums  in 
commercial  life  insurance  and  permits 
a  worker  to  keep  his  old-age  and  sur¬ 
vivors  insurance  rights  when  he  is  to¬ 
tally  disahled  for  work  for  an  extended 
period. 

riie  determination  as  to  whether  a 
wcjrker  is  totally  disabled  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  will  be  made  by  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  agency  in  the  individuars 
own  state  under  a  voluntary  agreement 
made  with  the  state  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  Medical  .Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  individuals  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  medical  profession  and 
several  experts  in  related  fields,  will 
help  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 


Byron  M.  Smith. 


vivors  Insurance  to  set  up  guides  and 
procedures  for  obtaining  and  interpret¬ 
ing  medical  evidence  as  to  existence  of 
disability.  These  guides  and  procedures 
will  be  followed  by  the  agencies  in  all 
states  which  have  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  tcj  insure  disabled  workers  all 
over  the  nation  of  ecjual  treatment  un¬ 
der  the  law. 

riie  committee,  in  addition  to  several 
very  important  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  has  representatives  from 
such  fields  as:  business,  labor,  public 
and  private  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
groups,  optometry,  and  insurance. 

“It  is  highly  gratifying,”  Mr.  Schott- 
lancl  said,  “to  be  able  to  count  on  the 
advice  of  *  *  *  distinguished  members 
of  the  medical  profession  and  experts 
in  related  fields  w'ho  are  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  our  work  of  administering  the 
new'  law'  to  protec  t  the  benefit  rights  of 
w'orkers  who  become  totally  disabled.” 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


“Veering  I'endency  in  the  Blind”  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  a  subject  not  often  re¬ 
ported  in  professional  literature.  Philip 
VVorchel,  Ph.D.,  is  ])rofessor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  In  i().i6  he  col¬ 
laborated  in  “facial  vision”  studies  at  Cior- 
nell  University,  and  has  given  much  time 
to  space  perception  and  orientation  in 
blind  i>ersons.  Dudley  L.  Rouse  partici¬ 
pated  with  Ur.  Worchell  in  the  present 
study.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  19.J9, 
was  an  instructor  in  psychology  at  Baylor 
University  three  years,  and  is  at  present 
doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

William  M.  Usdane,  M..A.,  whose  paper 
“Client  Employability  and  the  I'herapeu- 
tic  Ciommunity”  we  have  rejirinted  from 
the  Kehiibililiition  Series  Xo.  7,  pul)lished  by 
Institute  for  the  Cirippled  and  Disabled, 
New  York,  is  Director  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  Institute.  His  paper 
was  delivered  before  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sheltered  VV^)rksho])s  and  Home- 
hound  Programs  conference  in  Atlantic 
City  last  s|)ring. 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
A.WV'B,  aiul  sujjerintendent  of  the  western 
division  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  H.  A.  Wood,  executive 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  present  their  views 
on  the  economic  security  for  the  blind  in 
tliis  issue. 

Nelson  Coon,  whose  third  and  last  article 
on  famous  blind  ])eople  of  the  past,  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue,  is  librarian  at  Perkins 
Institution. 

I  he  author  is  iiulebted  to  Miss  .\nne  M. 
Ascarelli  for  help  in  translation  of  material 
from  many  of  the  original  works  which  are 
now  in  the  Perkins  Blindiana  Library. 

ViRtuNiA  M.  .Yxline  is  associate  professor  of 
eihuation  at  (iolumhia  University. 


Lhomas  .\.  Routh,  who  writes  on  employ- 
ability  of  the  blind,  has  been  counselor 
placement  officer  for  the  Florida  Ciouncil 
for  the  Blind  since  1946.  He  served  in  the 
■Army  .Air  Force  as  classification  and  a.ssign- 
ment  specialist,  during  the  war  and  in  the 
Veterans  .Administration  in  the  registration 
division.  He  received  his  .AB  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tampa  and  did  further 
work  at  Saint  Charles  Ciollege  in  Ciatons- 
ville,  Md.,  and  in  .St.  Mary’s  University  in 
Baltimore. 

AAWB  Convention  Schedule 

The  .American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  reminds  all  members 
and  prospective  members  that  its  twenty- 
ninth  convention  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Cihateati  Frontenac,  Quebec  Ciity, 
Quebec  Province,  Canada,  from  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  June  19  through  June  24. 
Hotel  reservation  cards  may  be  secured 
by  w'riting  to  the  Setretary-Gencral,  Al¬ 
fred  Allen,  ir,  West  ihth  St.,  New  York 
m,N.  Y. 

The  proceetlings  of  the  tw'enty-eighth 
(onvention  of  the  Association,  held  in 
Hotiston,  Texas,  last  summer,  are  now 
available  at  Sj.cm)  per  copy.  Send  all 
orders  to  the  Secretary-Cieneral,  Alfred 
Allen. 


Western  Teachers  to  Meet  in  May 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
WT'stern  Cionference  of  Feachers  w’ill 
meet  May  5-7  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel 
in  Portland,  Ore.  .All  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  meeting  may  be  obtained  by 
WTiting  to  the  program  chairman,  Mrs. 
Vera  Fhompson,  Oregon  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  (>45  S.  E.  Ankeny  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Among  several  prominent  guest 
sjjeakers  will  be  C^apt.  M.  C.  Robinson, 
.A.AWB  President,  and  Donald  C.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Chief,  Divison  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  C^ongress. 
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Position  wanted:  Young  man,  23,  with  light 
perception,  travels  alone  very  well.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  Has  B.-Y.  degree  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  from  Marshall  (College,  teaching 
certificate  for  high  school  level  in  social  studies, 
business,  Knglish,  etc.  Has  had  d(M)r-to-door 
sales  experience.  Will  take  additional  training 
to  qualify  for  teaching  the  blind  or  counseling. 
Write  A'eu'  Outlook  Box  4-A. 

Position  wanted:  Man  with  20/200  vision,  ten 
years  experience  in  all  pha.ses  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  A.B.  degree,  plus  .social  work  grad¬ 
uate  training,  skills  in  other  fields.  Presently 
employed,  but  would  prefer  to  be  vending 
stand  .supervisor,  home  teacher  supervisor,  or  in 
another  position.  For  additional  infonnation 
write  Xew  Outlook  Box  3-A. 

.Ypplications  invited  for  the  post  of  Director 
of  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  being 
established  in  Haifa,  Israel.  Duties  will  include 
setting  up  services  and  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  and  selection  and  training  of  staff. 
Duration  of  appointment  almut  2  years,  lx:gin- 
ning  fall  of  1955.  Must  have  satisfactory  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  area  of  rehabilitation. 
.YU  applicants  write  to  .Ymerican-Israeli  Light¬ 
house,  2109  Broadway,  N.  23,  N.  Y.  for  ap¬ 
plications. 

Position  wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  C.ould  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music 


braille,  etc.  C'.an  teach  Grade  2  braille  and 
arithmetic.  Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  Cxmservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree 
and  highest  honors.  Clurrently  taking  courses 
for  Masters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further 
information  write  National  Personnel  .Service, 
.Ymerican  F'oundation  for  ihe  Blind. 

Wanted:  Man  with  gootl  iisahle  vision  with 
recreation  background  to  supervise  and  dirert 
activities  of  clubhouse.  Please  write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  2-.Y,  or  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  .Social  worker  with  experience  in 
case  work  with  the  blind.  Preferably  person 
who  has  initiative  and  executive  ability  for 
advancement.  State  qualifications,  experience 
and  .salary  wanted.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  .Ypplicant  must  have  normal 
vision.  Write  Gharleston  Gounty  Ass’n  for  the 
Blind,  ('.haricston  29,  South  Carolina. 

Teachers  w  anted:  The  Chicago  Public  School 
system  is  expanding  its  educational  program 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  must  have  at  least  a 
B..Y.  degree,  be  under  49  years  of  age,  pass  a 
physical  examination  including  vision,  be  fully 
qualified  to  teach  either  kindergarten-primary 
grades,  or  grades  3  to  8,  and  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  teaching  the  blind.  Salary  scales  as  of 
September,  1955,  will  range  from  $3500  to 
$6750  for  10  months  of  the  year  depending  on 
graduate  training  and  experience.  For  further 
infonnation  write  Department  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation,  228  North  LaSalle  St.,  C.hicago  1,  III. 

Position  wanted:  V'oung  man,  blind,  recent 
graduate  of  Eastern  Illinois  State  College  with 
Masters  degree  in  education  (English  major 
and  foreign-language  minor)  wants  position 
teaching  high  school  English,  French  or  Span¬ 
ish  for  blind  or  sightetl.  Write  New  Outlook, 
Box  6-.Y. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 
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